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Preface 


Th.= modest book is 
the outcome of five pulpit discourses which I 
delivered first during my ministry in the First 
Unitarian Church, in Toledo, Ohio; and, in 
more recent years, during my ministry in the 
Church of the Disciples (Unitarian}, Boston, 
Massachusetts . 

During my active ministry (I am now retired} 
of forty-two years, I could not — as a truth- 
seeker — but know that millions of men and 
women in our times have outgrown the tradi- 
tional theology and are possessed of the desire 
— like me — to learn from modern scholars 
concerning the origin of our faith and our Bible, 
and the real history and teachings of Jesus. 

Judging by past experience, and the fact that 
science is ever progressing, it may well be sup- 
posed that progress will not be toward the old 
tradition, but rather to a greater departure 
from it. The vision is forward and not back; 
and the quest is not what has been, but what 
is true and eternal. 

It was the great number of demands from my 
own congregation, and other attendants of our 
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services, that led me to make the adventure and 
deliver the original discourses mentioned above 
— as a small contribution to the vast subject. 
The general public interest was more clearly 
revealed to me in that the audiences — through 
the whole series — were surprisingly larger 
than the usual. Along with this, a great num- 
ber of my hearers inspired me with their kindly 
and earnest requests to ‘be sure and publish the 
whole series together in book form.’ 

Some of my brother ministers, and others — 
of the laity — assured me that such a ‘handy 
book,’ containing the essentials of its great 
subject, could not fail to be well received by the 
liberal-minded public, and especially by both 
teachers and classes of young and old in the 
‘Departments of Religious Education’ which 
are established in many churches. My sincere 
thanks to my generous advisers ! 

I have made the adventure — encouraged by 
them — and written and published this ‘handy 
book,’ with amplifications and other additions 
to the original Discourses. I earnestly hope 
that it will prove to be to its readers not only a 
welcome introduction to a wide field of reli- 
gious and historical study, but an incentive to 
further research, with an open mind. 

I have sincerely endeavored to avoid all pugil- 
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istic theological and sectarian arguments. My 
purpose has been to implore all those who 
bear the precious name ‘Christian’ — regard- 
less of sect — earnestly to heed the call of 
modem scholarship, whose purpose is to clarify 
our vision, rid us of mythical doctrines, make 
us more intelligent as thinkers, and, by reveal- 
ing to us the tmth of our religion, make us 
more loyal, and more devout as worshipers and 
philanthropists. 

Modern scholars have pierced through all 
obsolete traditions concerning the theological 
Christ, and opened the way for us to the real, 
loving Jesus — Master and Friend of men. So, 
with the way open, let us come to Jesus and 
walk with him the way of true life, as our 
supreme and holy Teacher of the purest reli- 
gion — Love to God and love to man — who 
assures us of our own divine sonship: ‘Ye arc 
the children of God.’ ‘Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’ 

Abraham M. Rihbany 
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JESUS OF NA2ARETH The PfopheP 


TT HE Hebrew word 
‘prophet’ has two meanings. It means ‘Roeh,’ 
a man of vision of the deep things of God; and 
‘Nabi,’ a proclaimer of the things he sees. He 
is a man who speaks from God, to warn, to 
console, sometimes to foretell. 

‘ The central force in the history of Israel was 
the prophetic spirit. The prophetic writings 
embodied great principles both of belief and 
practice, a high conception — gradually be- 
coming still higher and purer — of the being 
and character of God, and a growing stringency 
and elevation in the sense of His moral and 
spiritual demands upon man.’ ^ 

Now, whenever there was a long interval 
when no prophet appeared in Israel, the people 
wondered whether God had forsaken them. 
The voices of the prophets had long been silent 
when John the Baptist appeared, crying, ‘ Re- 
pent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 
He was a stem ascetic and dweller of the wilder- 
ness. This preacher of repentance wished to 

* BneydopMa of Religion and Ethics. 
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terrify and humble the sinful masses and their 
arrogant leaders in Judea. The people flocked 
to him eager to hear a man who spoke from 
God — a prophet — and to be baptized by him. 
One of that host was Jesus of Nazareth of 
Galilee, the son of Joseph, a carpenter, and 
Mary. That was the first appearance of Jesus. 

Jesus must have seen in the Baptist a great 
character and an unrivaled prophet. This is in- 
dicated in his saying, ‘Verily I say unto you, 
among them that are born of women there 
hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.’ * To be baptized by such a man was to 
Jesus a suitable start for his ministry. After 
his baptism, he retired for self-examination — 
known as the Temptation — to the remoter, 
barren wilderness of Judea. When he heard 
that the Baptist had been ‘delivered up,’ that 
is, thrown into prison by Herod, tetrarch of 
Galilee, who finally beheaded the fiery pro- 
phet,* Jesus returned to Galilee, the’ main 
theater of his future work. There he began his 
preaching with the Baptist’s cry, ‘Repent ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven [that is, God] is at 
hand.’ 

Now, whether if John had been permitted to 
continue in his work as a preacher of the King- 

* Matt, ii: II. * Matt. 14:3 C 
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dom Jesus, who so esteemed the great Baptist 
and felt a deep, sympathetic interest in his 
work, would have remained as one of his dis- 
ciples and become a fellow worker with him, 
never can be told. But it might be reasonably 
assumed that those two prophets could not 
have worked harmoniously together. It is 
true that each of them knew himself a prophet, 
a ‘ voice’ of God and a herald of the Kingdom. 
But John was too untrained to see far into the 
complexities of character, and to understand 
human nature. His utterances were those of a 
stern ascetic, an inhabitant of the wilderness 
who spoke with the fieriness of an Elijah. His 
penitential sermon inspired his hearers with 
fear more than confidence. When he saw many 
of the Pharisees coming to his baptism, he 
addressed them, ‘Ye offspring of vipers, who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come?’ ‘ 
In other words, John’s was not a winsome per- 
sonality. It did not win the hearts and inflame 
the imagination of the masses; nor did it 
awaken their enthusiastic admiration. Hence, 
it is easy to see why he never became the 
center of any miraculous legends. 

What the Baptist lacked Jesus richly pos- 
sessed. He won the hearts of many, because he 

* Matt. ^*.7. 
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brought them a clarified vision, a confirmed 
will, and a great heart firm in faith and warm 
with love. His sermon was more elevating 
than humiliating, bringing bliss more than 
terror. It was the expression of his own heart 
and not a w^restling with legalistic questions. 
His hearers could not fail to get the impression 
that something new had appeared. They saw 
in Jesus a new teacher by the grace of God, 
‘who spoke with authority and not as the 
scribes.’ And they glorified God, saying, ‘A 
great prophet is arisen among us; and God has 
visited his people.’ * So did Jesus know him- 
self, a prophet. There can be no doubt that 
that inner circle of disciples the young Teacher 
gathered around him at least hoped that he 
was the expected Messiah who was soon to 
conquer the enemies of his people, ‘ restore the 
kingdom to Israel,’ and establish their rule 
over the heathen nations. But Jesus himself 
more than once warned those disciples, saying, 

‘ Say to no man that I am the Christ’ (Messiah). 

Nor, according to the older strata of the 
Gospels, such as in Mark, did Jesus claim in 
his public preaching any special office or func- 
tion such as that associated with the word 
‘Messiah.’ Nor did he, during his lifetime", 

^ Luke 7:16. 
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permit his followers in their preaching to as- 
cribe to him any such rank. The authority 
which he claimed for his words and deeds 
was that of the Holy Spirit of God. In all his 
teaching there is no mention of the victory of 
the Jewish nation over the heathen and the 
revenge on these enemies. 

From a historical standpoint, it is certain 
that Jesus was not conscious of any super- 
human nature or origin. He appeared as a 
prophet, as the Baptist had before him. He 
felt himself to be Son of God in no other than 
the moral-religious sense. What he claimed for 
himself he claimed for other men, and he called 
upon them to be like their Heavenly Father. 
As he prayed to God as to a father, he taught 
his disciples to pray, ‘Our Father.’ Jesus was 
no philosopher. He taught no abstract doc- 
trines. In the Sermon on the Mount, he applies 
the title ‘Father’ to God no less than Mteen 
times, very suggestively. He ascribes to Him 
by implication a universal and a special provi- 
dence,’ benignant in its action, doing good 
even to the unthankful and the evil; a perfect 
ethical nature whose perfection consists in 
gracious love, a spirit delighting in mercy and 
ready to forgive, and desiring the same spirit 

^ Matt. 5:45; 6:3X. 
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to rale in the hearts of men who have the 
glory in being called God’s children.* Jesus 
taught his doctrine of man on the same method 
as that of his doctrine of God. Man’s incom- 
parable dignity in the teaching of Jesus rests 
on the fact that man is not merely a creature 
but a son of God; a son indefeasibly, whether 
good or evil, just or unjust.* Yea, his soul 
outweighs the world: ‘For what shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?’ * 

So Jesus’ preaching of the universal father- 
hood of God and the divine sonship of man 
outflows, in eloquent simplicity, from a deep 
conviction that with his earthly part, and not- 
withstanding his imperfections, man carries 
within him something transcendent and divine. 
‘ It is the spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you.’ In spite of all the evils men do, man is 
essentially good. The consciousness of his re- 
lation of sonship to God awakens in man fresh 
affections, calls forth energies hitherto un- 
realized, and aspiration after the divine like- 
ness. It was this aspiration to be ‘like our 
Heavenly Father’ that formed Jesus’ major 
theme in speaking to his disciples, as to joint 
* Matt. 6:14 ff. “Matt. 5145. 1 Mark 8^6-37. 
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heirs with him. He never preached ‘down’ to 
them. He was confident that they were able 
to respond to his appeals, and prove their being 
sons of God by doing the Father’s will. He 
classed them and all men with himself in his 
saying, ‘Whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother.’ * He called those commoners the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth. 
He was so confident of man’s spiritual poten- 
tialities that he said to his hearers, ‘Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven 
is perfect.’ * 

Jesus’ disciples felt and acknowledged his 
superiority as their Master (teacher). But he, 
with noble humility, said to them, ‘I am 
among you as he that serveth. ’ And when there 
was a strife among them, which of them should 
be accounted the greatest, he said to them, 
‘ Whosoever of you would be the chiefest shall 
be the servant of all.’* The Kingdom Jesus 
proclaimed was not the kingdom of David, 
but the Kingdom of God, the pearl of great 
price, which is the natural inheritance of men, 
if they would only seek it; if they would re- 
pent, abandon aU that hinders, take the right 
direction, and, like the Prodigal Son, go home. 

* Mark 3 :35, » Matt, 5 :48. » Mark 1044. 
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No supernatural change of nature is called for; 
and no mediator between a penitent son and 
his loving, merciful father is required. 

Jesus never speaks of man as a fallen and 
helpless thing, an heir of Adam’s sin and curse, 
nor of ‘original sin.’ He never dreamed that 
the ‘infallible’ Church which bears his name 
would declare at the baptism of every child 
that ‘all men are conceived and born in sin.’ 
It would seem as if the young prophet of 
Galilee never heard of that discredited ‘father’ 
of the race, else he would have informed his 
disciples that ‘in Adam’s fall, we sinned all.’ 
It is strange, indeed, that in all his teachings 
Jesus gives not a hint of that network of dog- 
mas which the Church of later ages set up in 
his name, as necessary to ‘salvation,’ through 
a redeeming Lord. The true salvation he 
preached is not obtained through belief in so 
many dogmas, nor vicariously through a re- 
deeming Lord. It means the fulfillment of the 
life-purpose of the individual — the realiza- 
tion of the divine will. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus makes it 
clear that the true sons of God and enfran- 
chised of His Kingdom are not those who have 
the longest list of exclusive beliefs, but ‘the 
poor in spirit (who feel their spiritual needs) 
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. . . the meek (that is, humble-minded) . . . the 
hungry and thirsty for righteousness . . . the 
merciful , . . the peacemakers . . . those that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake.’ But 
the individual’s right of citizenship in the 
Kingdom carries with it a supreme obligation 
which such a citizen must actively assume if 
his life-purpose is to be completely fulfilled. 
He must not bury his treasure in the ground, 
nor put his light under a bushel. In modern 
language, he must think and live socially, 
philanthropically. He must reject that egoism 
which forever seeks its own, even at the cost 
of others, and find his richest and permanent 
satisfaction in that self-forgetting love which 
seeks the fulfillment of God’s will in the 
service of humanity. 

Jesus’ doctrine of man’s filial relation to 
God and his fraternal relation to his fellow 
men puts religion and morality on the same 
level. It makes them one. To the man who 
asked him, ‘Teacher, which is the great com- 
mandment in the Law?’ Jesus answered, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ail 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the great and first command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
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two commandments hang all the Law, and the 
prophets.’ * Thus, love to God and love to 
man are of equal importance. To be mindful 
of our duty to God, and unconcerned about 
our duties to our fellow men, is to put asunder 
what God has joined together. ‘Therefore,’ 
says Jesus, ‘if thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.’ “ In his First Epistle,^ Saint John com- 
plements Jesus’ admonition in his own trench- 
ant words: ‘If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.’ 

In Jesus’ making those two commandments 
the dynamics of the good and true life, indi- 
vidual and social, there is, indeed, a religious- 
ethical truth for all time. Love to God and 
man turns commands into privileges: the en- 
durance of hardness is lightened by the soul’s 
trustful, life-giving aspiration in the worship 
of God, and by the sacrificial adventures of 
love in the service of man. Jesus stood, and 
will forever stand, as the supreme representa- 

* Matt. 2.1 :3 5 C » Matt. 5:13. 3 i John 4 :io. 
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tive of all who live pure, sacrificial, and there- 
fore redemptive lives. His superiority does not 
isolate him from the rest of mankind. It is 
rather a luminous revelation of what is native 
to our own nature. He made no claim that he 
was miraculously born, nor that he was God’s 
only Son. He spoke of God as ‘my Father and 
your Father, my God and your God.’ Nor 
would he be called unqualifiedly good. When 
one addressed him ‘ good Master,’ he answered: 
‘ Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God.’ * He knew himself as a 
prophet who had a great mission to his people, 
but claimed no uniqueness. He worked as a 
teacher and healer among his own people, like 
other predecessors and contemporaries. When 
on one occasion he healed a man (supposed to 
be) possessed with a demon, the Pharisees 
said, ‘This man does not cast demons, but by 
Beelzebub the prince of demons.’ Jesus an- 
swered: ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by 
whom do your sons cast them out? Therefore 
they shall be your judges.’ “ Here we have 
clear evidence that, as a healer, Jesus thought 
he was no different essentially from other 
healers among his people; both he and they 
healed by the spirit of God. 

* Mark io:i8. * Matt. 1104 ff. 
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Did Jesus’ ministry extend over one year or 
three years? is a familiar question. The first 
three gospels (the Synoptics) represent it as 
extending over one year and as being carried 
out in Galilee. John’s gospel, which is more 
doctrinal than historical, makes it extend over 
three years, and gives Jerusalem and the neigh- 
borhood as its scene. The question is of purely 
historical significance. Whether the ministry 
lasted one or three years, its spiritual treasure 
is secure. To me the one-year statement is the 
correct one. It seems to me that Jesus’ power- 
ful religious and political enemies, who from 
the beginning considered him a dangerous 
heretic and seditionary, and later drove him to 
the cross, could not have permitted him to con- 
tinue to preach his subversive doctrines for 
three years, while they were able to rid them- 
selves of him at the time the first three gospels 
say those bitter enemies did. 

So far as external circumstances are con- 
cerned, Jesus’ ministry was an unhappy one. 
At the very beginning of his work in Galilee, 
he was encountered by formidable opponents. 
First the rabbinical cult, a creation of the 
Pharisees, whose business was to interpret and 
reinterpret every word in the Law. After their 
return from their exile, the Jews entered upon 
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a new period in their religious evolution. The 
chief thing was their belief that they were 
driven into exile by their enemies, because they 
had been unfaithful in their observance of the 
Law of the Lord. So in order to redeem a sin- 
ful past, and lay the foundation for a glorious 
future, the temple was rebuilt, intercourse with 
the Gentiles strictly forbidden and a rigid de- 
mand made for the observance of every precept 
of the Law. This required that not only every 
commandment but every word of the Law be 
carefully set forth and exhaustively interpreted. 
The rabbinical cult depended on scholarly 
knowledge of the letter of the Law. To them 
only the person who knew the Law, word for 
word, and all its innumerable interpretations 
could be righteous. 

They expounded the Law in such a way that 
it contained no less than six hundred and thir- 
teen prohibitions. The ordinary man could 
hardly exercise a function of his being without 
breaking the Law; and sinning in one, he 
sinned in all. To the common people the de- 
mands of the Law became ‘burdens grievous 
to be borne.’ Religion to them became, on its 
theoretical side, a network of puzzling tech- 
nicalities and, on its practical side, slavish ex- 
ternal observances. They simply gave up in 
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despair. As a result, a wide gulf yawned be- 
tween them and the Pharisees. These stood 
aloof from those rabble who, because they did 
not know the Law, stood on the same level 
with the heathen and with the publicans and 
sinners. The Ph^-risees called them ‘accursed.’* 
Soon after his appearance in Galilee, Jesus cast 
his lot with the outcasts, the poor, the igno- 
rant (oi the Law), and all that the Pharisees 
called ‘accursed.’ For that, he faced the most 
glorious accusation ever urged against a re- 
former; that he was ‘the friend of publicans 
and sinners.’ But here was a liberating force. 
He reawakened the strains of prophetic Judaism 
in a higher key, uttered the precepts of the 
great prophets in a sweeter spirit, and gave 
them wider applications. Like them, he taught 
that God ‘rejoiced not in sacrifices of beasts, 
and in moons and sabbaths. He would have 
mercy and not sacrifice.’ 

To the Heavenly Father none of his children 
are accursed. The Great Giver showers His 
healing blessings upon all, the evil and the 
good, regardless of rank or station. As a true 
Son of God, Jesus would do ‘his Father’s 
works.’ His first purpose was to awaken the 
individual to the supreme worth of his soul, 

* John 7:48. 
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and the fulfillment of his life-purpose without 
the yoke of the Law. He did not advocate the 
abrogation of the Law. He only appealed from 
its letter to its original purpose, which he held 
was the benefit of man. The Law, like the 
Sabbath, was made for man. It is in this sense 
that he says, ‘Think not that I am come to 
destroy the Law: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill.’ From this it is not difficult to 
see that to Jesus the fulfillment of man’s life- 
purpose, both individually and socially, meant 
the fulfillment of the Law. And whenever the 
letter of the Law contradicted its original pur- 
pose, the letter must be ignored. 

Unlike John the Baptist, Jesus did not wait 
for the people to come to him; he went to 
them. Treading the dusty roads of Galilee, he 
went about preaching in synagogues, at private 
houses, on hilltops, at the seashore, and wher- 
ever else he could find hearers. The harried 
Galileans heard him gladly. He appealed 
everywhere to familiar ideas, and coined no 
new terms. His magnetic personality, the fact 
that he was one of their own people and spoke 
their own dialect, his plain words and simple 
parables, all captivated them. His assuring 
them that they were children of God, and his 
firm faith that God will soon redeem His 
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people, inspired them with hope and self- 
confidence. Those poor, simple fishermen, 
farmers, and slum-dwellers saw through the 
gloom of their wretchedness a new light and 
heard a voice speaking to them words of com- 
fort and encouragement. A spark disturbed 
their clod. They felt that in spite of their 
condemnation by the Pharisees, their souls 
were of worth to God, and that they had some- 
thing to live for as heirs of the Kingdom. 

Now, notwithstanding Jesus’ protestations 
that he had come not to destroy the Law but 
to fulfill it, to the Pharisees and the sacrificial 
cult he was a heretic and a rebel. His teaching 
rendered the literal observance of the Law, on 
which they insisted, all but senseless. He 
taught that only repentance alone without 
sacrifices made one eligible for entrance into 
the Kingdom of God, and called the pure in 
heart and the peacemakers sons of God. His 
designating those ignorant fishermen and peas- 
ants, whom the Pharisees despised because 
they knew not the Law, the light of the world 
and salt of the earth, was to the guardians of 
the Law damnable heresy. Furthermore, he 
denounced the rich in his saying, ‘ It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
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of God,’ * and commanded them to sell their 
possessions and give the proceeds to the poor. 
This angered not only the rich but the sacrifi- 
cial cult, also. The elaborate equipment of the 
Temple, with its priests and Levites, its mul- 
titude of sacrifices, and its pompous, costly 
displays, all depended upon wealth for their 
maintenance. Therefore the moneyed class and 
the priests consolidated their forces against the 
dangerous young prophet. 

The second force which confronted Jesus in 
Galilee was the party of ardent patriots called 
Zealots. The tyranny of the Roman rulers of 
that province was intolerable. The crushing 
pressure of taxes, the arrogance of the aristo- 
cracy, the poor man’s lack of rights, and other 
injustices called the Zealot party into being. 
To them submission to the foreign tyrant was 
sinful servitude. Therefore, they advocated 
war to the death against the oppressor for the 
establishment of the divine kingdom. They 
went about in the land attacking isolated Ro- 
man garrisons, murdering Roman sympathizers, 
fighting, dying, all to realize their purpose in 
setting their people free from the tyranny of a 
relentless enemy. Just imagine how they must 
have felt when they heard Jesus, a prophet of 

* Mark 10^5. 
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their own blood, say to them: ‘Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless 

them that curse you As ye would that men 

should do to you do ye likewise to them.’ He 
even told them to pay taxes to Caesar. Could 
he be to them any other than a traitor and 
hateful Roman sympathizer? Beset with such 
religious and political enemies, Jesus in the 
end found it unsafe for him to live in Galilee. 
He was rejected even by his own family. For 
‘neither did his brothers believe in him.’ * In 
speaking to his disciples of the trials that 
awaited them he said, ‘And you will be be- 
trayed even by your parents and your brothers 
and kinsmen and friends.’* After his flight 
to the north of Galilee, into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon and Caesarea Philippi, he made 
his fatal journey to Jerusalem, the seat of his 
bitterest enemies. 

Thus far we have learned from the older 
gospels that Jesus was a man who never claimed 
to be a superhuman being. He trod the way of 
life with his followers as a teacher who ‘ allured 
to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ But we 
learn from history that his later followers, 
Hellenistic Jews, who after his death had gone 
out to the Gentiles and there derived the essen- 
Holln 5:7- 


» Luke XI :i6. 
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dais of their theology from pagan sources, 
made of the humble Nazarene a transcendent 
God endowed with omnipotence and omnis- 
cience. But according to Mark, the oldest gos- 
pel, Jesus had his human limitations. In his 
book, How to Understand the Gospels (p. 48), 
Anthony C. Deane, Gtnon of Windsor, says: 
‘ Saint Mark is not afraid to attribute human 
limitations to our Lord; He feels grief, anger, 
surprise, amazement, fatigue; He asks questions 
for information; at times He is unable to do 
what He wills.’ When we compare this with 
the theology of the Hellenistic followers men- 
tioned above, we find that it was their thought 
that was read back into the mind of Jesus, and 
it was their mythical theology that overlaid 
his historical sayings and obscured his essen- 
tial human nature. Again as child of his time, 
Jesus shared the beliefs of his contemporaries, 
which history has proven to be erroneous. He 
believed that certain types of sickness were 
demonical possessions. He said, 'I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.’ * Like 
the Baptist, he held that the Kingdom was at 
hand. Was it an omniscient being who said 
it was to come ‘ before that generation passed 
away’? * That generation has passed away, and 

* Luke 10:18. * Mark 13:30. 
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many others after it, and the Kingdom has not 
yet come. 

Jesus’ going from Galilee to Jerusalem, the 
stronghold of priestly power and persecuting 
orthodoxy, was, as he at the last moment 
realized, a miscalculated adventure. The claim 
that he voluntarily made it that he might die 
upon the cross as a ransom for humanity is 
wrong. It is contradicted by Jesus’ acts when 
he felt that ‘his hour had come.’ In trying to 
escape from the city in the night he fled with 
his disciples, some of whom had swords, as he 
had ordered, to a wooded place in the Mount 
of Olives, called Gethsemane. There he said 
to them, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; tarry ye here, and watch with me.’* 
His plan of escape was foiled by his betrayer, 
who led Jesus’ enemies to his hiding-place and 
caused his arrest. All the disciples left him and 
fled. 

Now, the fact that Jesus made such strenuous 
efforts to escape a cruel fate, the fact that he 
thrice prayed with bloody sweat, ‘ O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,’ 
and that (when this petition was not answered, 
and he was nailed to the cross) he cried with 
unspeakable agony: ‘My God! My God! Why 

^ Matt. ^6:38. 
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hast Thou forsaken me?’ all show that Jesus 
neither sought death upon the cross, nor was 
an omnipotent and omniscient being. There 
ended the career of the prophet of Nazareth. 
He lived his maturer years as a teacher of the 
deep things of God. As a true Son of God, he 
was a devoted lover of humanity. He walked 
with men as a great, inspiring Companion. 

What Jesus would have been and done had 
he lived to the ripe old age of Buddha, or even 
to Mohammed’s age, which was twice that of 
Jesus’, never can be told. What we do know, 
and shall see more clearly in the following 
parts of this book, is that after his death other 
minds than his own, and than the minds of 
those who actually lived and labored with him 
in the flesh, sought to fix his place in history. 
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IBeforb trying to 
trace the development of the messianic idea in 
our Bible, it should be noted — to the credit 
of human nature — that the messianic hope is 
not peculiar to the Jewish-Christian religion. 
Certainly this is not to be regretted. It shows 
that even in the depth of woe, the moral con- 
sciousness of man never gives up the belief in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and righteous- 
ness over all evil. 

In all great religions the belief is expressed 
that whenever this world falls a prey to hatred, 
injustice, war, the righteous Power that rules 
the universe sends a leader who shall guide 
men in the way of salvation, put an end to all 
destructive forces, and establish a new, divine 
order (the Kingdom of God). I will present 
very briefly only two parallels to our scrip- 
tural story of Jesus’ messiahship: 

(i) From Persia. The god Ormazd, who has 
his throne in the endless light of heaven, is 
himself light, life, and the soul of all that is 
pure and good. Seeing that man had been 
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smitten with blindness and ignorance, and al- 
lowed himself easily to be ensnared by the 
craft of the evil powers who seek to ruin his 
future existence, Ormazd graciously deter- 
mined to open the eyes of mankind by sending 
a prophet to show them the right way of 
salvation. To this end he chose and sent Zo- 
roaster on the sacred mission. Like Jesus, 
Zoroaster believed that the kingdom was at 
hand, and hoped along with his disciples to 
live to witness its coming. 

(z) The Babylonian parallel, which is even 
more striking than the preceding one. Here it 
is said that wars and other calamities ‘must 
be’ before the coming of the conquering Mes- 
siah: seacoast will rise against seacoast, Elam- 
ite against Elamite, Cassite against Cassite, 
country against country, house against house, 
ma n against man. Brother is to show no mercy 
toward brother; they shall kill one another. 
This is to continue until ‘after a time’ the 
Akkadian will come, overthrow all, and con- 
quer them all. This is a foretelling of the 
coming of the great king Hammurabi, who 
was to open a golden age of peace; which the 
mighty ruler did, in ‘the fullness of time.’ 

Now compare this with the passage in Mark 
13 .7-13, and wonder. Here we have it that 
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when his disciples were wondering when the 
end of the present order was to come, Jesus 
counseled them not to be deceived and said: 
‘When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
wars, be not troubled; for such things must 
needs be; but the end shall not be yet. For 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 

against kingdom The brother shall l^tray 

the brother to death, and the father the son . . . 
and ye shall be hated by all men; but he that 
shall endure to the end, the same shall be 
saved.’ Having in mind the many influences 
Babylon exerted upon the Jews, and the strik- 
ing resemblance between the two pronounce- 
ments before us, it is conceivable that the 
passage in Mark is of Babylonian ancestry. 

In tracing the development of the messianic 
idea in the Old Testament, we find that up to 
the time of David, a period of about six hundred 
years, the Hebrews had no thought of a Mes- 
siah. The tribes followed Moses to the prom- 
ised land believing that Jehovah was their real 
captain, and Moses His spokesman. From 
Moses to Aaron, to Joshua, and through the 
period of the Judges, the Israelites lived a semi- 
tribal life. As tribes they were only loosely 
related to one another. Something like anarchy 
prevailed among them. Tn those days there 
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was no king in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.’ * ‘ Then the 
ciders of Israel said to Samuel, now make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations.’ * As an 
answer to the people’s call, and at the Lord’s 
command, Samuel anointed Saul, the son of 
Kish, king over Israel. 

Anointing with consecrated oil, applied to 
the crown of the head like an ointment, is a 
very ancient rite. In Hebrew the word ‘ anoint’ 
is mashach, hence the title Messiah (anointed 
one). Its Greek equivalent is Christ, which is 
used in the New Testament. In Israel the 
anointing of kings represented the formal in- 
vestiture with an office that was regarded as 
sacred. But the act indicated, besides the purely 
formal investiture, the actual transfer of divine 
powers to the person anointed. He became ‘ the 
Lord’s anointed,’ a son of God by adoption. 
Thus in Psalm 17-9, the newly anointed king 
is represented as saying in his (in modern 
language) inaugural address, as a threat to the 
heathen nations: ‘I will tell the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me. Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and 
I will give thee the nations for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 

* Judges 17:6, , * I Sam. 8:5. 
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thy possession; thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.’ 

Saul was a great warrior. He won many 
victories for his people, which brought a closer 
union between the tribes and awakened in 
them national consciousness. But Saul was no 
organizer. He had no capital city and no 
system of government. His reign was short. 
He became mentally deranged, and lost his life 
in battle with his old enemies. 

David was anointed king in place of the un- 
fortunate Saul. He reigned over forty years. 
With a mighty arm he subdued the enemies of 
his people, took Jerusalem from the Jebusites 
and made it his capital. Under him for the 
first time Israel had a capital city, a central 
government, a standing army, and a court of 
law. It was, then, no wonder that later Israel 
looked back to David as the ideal man and 
king, and made him the type of the ideal head 
of the Messianic Age. 

Solomon succeeded his father David . He was 
more of a statesman than a warrior. His reign 
was brilliant, but it proved distasteful to agri- 
cultural Israel. His vast designs, his imperial 
court, and his multitude of wives and concu- 
bines required for their maintenance heavy 
taxes, to which the people were not accus- 
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tomcd. Furthermore, Solomon’s friendliness 
toward foreign nations and his entering into 
alliances with them threatened the exclusive- 
ness of Israel — God’s chosen people. The 
kingdom began to totter under him, and after 
his death was split into two parts, the North- 
ern Kingdom with Samaria as its capital, and 
the Southern Kingdom with Jerusalem as its 
capital. The two kingdoms passed through 
frightful periods of internal dissensions and 
foreign wars. Now, the more painful those 
experiences became, especially in Judea, the 
more sentimental grew the backward look to 
the great reign of David, and the keener the 
desire for a king like him — a prince-messiah 
of the house of David. 

The fall of the kingdom was followed by the 
exile. This experience, as has been said in 
Part I, was interpreted as a visitation of wrath 
upon Israel because they had not observed the 
Law of the Lord faithfully. So the expected 
Messiah was to be not only a great military 
leader, but a faithful observant and guardian 
of the Law. He was to bring the reign of 
righteousness into a great Israelitish kingdom.* 
But the exile had other effects. Israel’s con- 
tacts with the great empires of the East 

*Isa. 61:4 c 
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changed their views of the heathen nations. 
These were not to be ‘ dashed in pieces’ upon 
the advent of the Messiah. They were to ‘ flow 
unto the mountain of the Lord, the house of 
the God of Jacob, learn His ways and walk in 

his paths They shall beat their swords into 

plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’* 

A second modification of the messianic idea 
in post-exilic Israel was due to the dualism of 
the imiverse, which the Israelites derived from 
2k)roastrianism. This meant that Satan, the 
adversary of God and God’s people, had a 
kingdom of his own in this universe. So the 
expected Messiah was not only to subdue 
Israel’s enemies but to destroy Satan and his 
kingdom. To this end, the Messiah was to be 
endowed with superhuman powers equal to his 
task. Later, when the Romans ruled and 
greatly oppressed Israel, the chosen people 
cried for a deliverer, a son of David, of the 
town of Bethlehem, who should conquer their 
oppressors and ‘restore the kingdom to Israel.’ 
In all this there is no mystery and no miracle. 
It was brought about by the Israelites’ :^ith 

* Isa. x:x“4. 
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in God, and their historical necessities. After 
Moses they longed for a leader like him; in 
the period of the Judges, for a judge; after 
David, for a king like him; after the exile, for 
a priest-king to regenerate the nation; after 
acquiring the belief in Satan, for a conqueror 
of that evil being; under the tyrannical Ro- 
mans, for a deliverer. 

Now, to state it briefly, Jesus, a village car- 
penter from half-heathen Galilee — a preacher 
with a small following of fishermen and peas- 
ants — could not measure up to the require- 
ments set down for the hero — a prince of the 
house of David — of whom Israel dreamed. 
The nation as a whole rejected the Naza- 
rene. 

Jesus’ real triumph and his wondrously en- 
during influence came after his death. The 
disciples who deserted him in the dread hour 
of Calvary, and who had followed him in the 
first place because they believed he was the 
Messiah, trembled at the thought that he was 
dead, and that they were to live the rest of 
their lives without him. In their extremity, 
and owing to the profound impression his 
supernal personality and his teaching made 
upon them when he walked and talked with 
them, they refused to believe that he was not to 
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come to life again. As his apostles they would 
continue his work and await his return. 

The Twelve and their followers returned to 
Jerusalem, where, because they believed the 
Messiah had come, they were known to their 
fellow Jews as a messianic sect. And for their 
believing that Jesus was the Messiah, their 
community was called ‘ the Synagogue of the 
Nazarenes.’ They lived as a communistic 
brotherhood. They preached no new religion, 
nor did they seek heathen followers. All they 
desired was to be a Messiah-believing nucleus 
of the Jewish people, and to convert the whole 
nation, to whom the promise belonged. They 
felt themselves bound by the Mosaic Law as 
the basis of the Jewish religion. They were 
called ' ‘ zealous of the Law’ ; that is, most 
strict in their observance. 

But those Nazarenes soon found themselves 
confronted with a great task. The success of 
their mission depended upon their success in 
proving to their people that Jesus was the 
Messiah. How were they to convince them 
that the Galilean prophet, who during his 
ministry took no interest in the struggles of 
the Jews to rid themselves of their tyrannical, 
alien rulers, and who was ignominiously 
^ Acts XI : xo. 
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scourged and finally put to death by those 
enemies, was ‘the Lord’s anointed’ who was 
to free Israel and restore the kingdom of ‘our 
father David ’? 

Now, the apostles could not satisfactorily 
prove their claim that Jesus was the Messiah 
from their own knowledge of his teaching. 
They did not always understand him; and that 
led him at times to say to them, ‘Are ye also 
without understanding?’ He also charged them 
to say to no man that he was the Christ. So 
other proofs had to be sought. For such helps 
they turned to Old Testament passages, which 
they erroneously applied to Jesus. Yes, he 
suffered, but his suffering was divinely fore- 
ordained. They applied to him what Isaiah 
said of suffering Israel in exile — six hundred 
years before — when the righteous suffered for 
the wicked. But righteous Israel was to re- 
turn, rebuild the ‘captive daughter of Zion,’ 
and make it the joy of the whole earth.* 

Jesus truly died, but, said the apostles, death 
had no dominion over him. He rose on the 
third day and ascended to heaven, whence he 
was to return and establish his kingdom. They 
asserted that they had seen him after his resiur- 
rection and witnessed his ascension. Now, re- 

*Isa. 51, 53. 
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surrection from the dead was a Jewish doctrine, 
and ascension to heaven was not an entirely 
strange thing to that people. They already 
had the legend of Enoch’s translation to 
heaven, because ‘ he walked with God.’ ' This 
is presented in Hebrews 11:5: ‘By faith Enoch 
was translated, that he should not sec death; 
and was not found, because God had translated 
him; for before his translation he had this 
testimony, that he pleased God.’ Elijah also 
was carried up to heaven in a chariot of fire.* 
If, as the apostles believed, Jesus was captive 
of death for only two days, rose on the third 
day and ascended to heaven, the two other per- 
sonages just mentioned ascended without their 
having been captives of death for even such 
a short time. In either case, however, the 
‘miracle’ is one of admiration and pious fancy. 

So far as I know. Biblical scholars accept as 
truth the claim of the disciples to having had 
visions of the Master after his death. But the 
scholars agree that those visions were purely 
subjective and not objective. The ineffaceable 
impression Jesus made upon his disciples while 
with them seems to have penetrated much more 
deeply than they were conscious of. His actual 
presence only half revealed the ideal that was 

* Gen, 5:14. * X Kings x:ii. 
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behind it. It is a fact of human experience that 
we never have full ideal or spiritual possession 
of those great embodiments of excellence whom 
our eyes see and our hands touch until we lose 
them. Then what the empirical only partly 
suggests, the ideal fully reveals. It illuminates 
the memory and gives freer and stronger wings 
to the imagination. The disciples, being chil- 
dren of the poetical and dreamy East (and here, 
as their fellow countryman, I know whereof I 
speak), were brought up in the world of the 
miraculous. It was easy for them to dream 
dreams and to see visions. 

Now, to justify their belief in Jesus’ return, 
they turned to Daniel’s apocalypse. Does not 
that prophet say, ‘ I saw in the night visions, 
and, behold, there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man, and he 
came to the ancient of days . . . and there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all peoples, nations, and languages should 
serve him’?* The title ‘son of man’ was ap- 
plied to Jesus and interpreted so as to mean 
uniqueness. But the fact is that in the three 
principal Semitic languages, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
and Arabic — my mother tongue — ‘ son of 
man’ means a human being. The two phrases 

* Dan. 7:13-14. 
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‘son of man’ and "son of Adam’ are inter- 
changeable. Daniel applies the title to him- 
self: ‘He said unto me, understand, O son of 
man; for the vision bclongcth to the time of 
the end.’* In chapters z-44 of his book, 
Ezekiel uses the title ‘ son of man’ some ninety 
times, always as the term by which the Lord 
addressed him: ‘And he said unto me, son of 

man, stand upon thy feet Son of man, be 

not afraid . . . Son of man, hear what I say 

Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto 
the house of Israel,’ and so on to the end. In 
the often quoted lines,* ‘What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him?’ the poet author uses 
‘son of man’ as a variant of ‘man.’ Jesus uses 
the same form in his saying, ‘The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath: so that the son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath.’ * 

But a greater difficulty beset the Jerusalem 
Christians. Their idea of a Galilean messiah, 
especially of the vile city of Nazareth, was to 
the devout Jewish mind utterly unsurmount- 

able. ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ ‘Hath not the Scripture said that 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from 

* Dan. 8:17. • Ps. 8:4. * Mark x-.i-y, x8. 
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Bethlehem, the village where David was?' * 
Such were the circumstances which deter- 
mined the construction of the genealogy found 
in our Gospel of Matthew, whose first aim 
was not to claim a supernatural birth for the 
Messiah, for this the Jews never expected, but 
to prove that Joseph, the father of Jesus, was a 
descendant of David. It was further necessary, 
in order that he might be accepted as of the 
Davidic line, that Jesus should be son of Joseph. 
Mary was not a descendant of David; she was a 
cousin of Elisabeth, who was of the daughters 
of Aaron.* 

But all this could not have been done while 
the disciples were yet living. They also were 
of Galilee and knew their Master as the son of 
Joseph and Mary and a citizen of Nazareth. 
Thus Peter spoke of him at Pentecost: ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
you. ’ * From these evidences and many others. 
Biblical scholars conclude that the earliest 
genealogy out of which Matthew’s account of 
Jesus’ birth grew could not have been made 
during the lifetime of the disciples. And as to 
the Gospel of Matthew as we now have it, 
Arthur C. McGiffert says ; ‘ There is no hint in 
the work itself that it was produced by a 

* John 7:41. * Luke i : 5, 36. ^ Acts zi ix. 
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personal disciple of Jesus, who was an eye- 
witness of the events recorded Our first 

gospel, in fact, is evidently from the pen of a 
Christian of the second or third generation.’ * 

Now, since the tradition of Jesus’ birth in 
Bethlehem as found in the Gospels involves the 
tradition of miraculous birth, they must be 
considered together. The Hellenistic Jews who 
held liberal opinions were not tolerated by the 
Jerusalem Jews. They seemed to threaten the 
abrogation of the Law. So those liberals 
realized — as converts to Christianity — that 
the Christian movement must be released from 
the national and legal fetters of Judaism. To 
this end it needed to be transplanted out of 
Palestine into the wide world of heathen reli- 
gions and of liberal Greek culture. They would 
go and preach Jesus to the Gentiles. But when 
they entered the Graeco-Roman world, where 
men were accustomed to worshiping ‘sons of 
gods,’ they found, as historians tell us, that 
the lowly Jesus, who was also called ‘ servant,’ 
did not command the respect and religious de- 
votion of the pagans, whom the followers of 
Christ sought to win to the Christian faith. 
In his History of the Christian Church (vol. a, 
p. 103), Philip Schaff speaks of the objections 

* Tht Apostolic Age, p. 576. 
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the pagans urged against Jesus thus: ‘His asso- 
ciation with poor, unlettered fishermen, and 
rude publicans; his form of a servant and his 
ignominious death. ’ 

Such circumstances again urged upon the 
Christian mind of the time the necessity of 
proving to the Greek world that Jesus, also, 
was the incarnation of the Deity. They were 
to prove to the Greeks that Jesus did not be- 
come the Son of God during his life on earth, 
but was bom so, in the actual, physical sense; 
as they were to prove to the Jews that he was 
bom in Bethlehem and was a son of David. 

Now, our Evangelists join the two traditions 
together, which seemingly grew in the earlier 
stages of their development, independent of one 
another and the Gospels to which they were 
later attached, but give of either tradition con- 
tradictory accounts. 

The Gospel of Mark, which Biblical scholars 
consider the oldest of the Gospels, says nothing 
of birth in Bethlehem, nor of miraculous birth. 
It first speaks of Jesus’ coming from Nazareth 
to be baptized by John, and then gives an ac- 
count of his ministry. 

The Gospel of Matthew stands next to the 
Gospel of Mark with reference to date of 
authorship. In this gospel we first meet with 
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the story of miraculous birth. The author of 
this document takes it for granted that Beth- 
lehem was Joseph’s and Mary’s home, and not 
Nazareth. The birth story begins thus: ‘Now 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea,’ 
etc.* Our author, however, knows nothing of 
the ‘manger,’ for he speaks of the visit of the 
wise men thus : ‘ And when they came into the 
house they saw the young child with Mary his 
mother and fell down and worshiped him.’ * 
Here we have a plain statement that Mary gave 
birth to the blessed child in her own city, 
Bethlehem, and in her own house, and not in 
a manger. Matthew speaks again of the ap- 
pearance of the ‘star in the east,’ of the visit 
of the wise men, of the slaughtering of the 
babes by Herod, of the flight to Egypt, of the 
return to Palestine, and states that the reason 
Joseph and Mary went with the child to 
Nazareth at all was that upon their return from 
Egypt they found Archelaus (enemy of the 
Child) reigning in place of his father, Herod. 
So Matthew says : * ‘ And he — Joseph — came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth,’ as though 
nothing was heard of that city before. And 
what is rather amusing in this second flight to 
Nazareth is that it makes false the call of the 
* Matt, i:x. * Matt. x:ii. a Matt. x:x3. 
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angel to Joseph in Egypt: ‘Arise and take the 
young child and his mother and go to the land 
of Israel, for fhej are dead which sought the 
young child’s life.’ " It may be the angel was 
not aware of the fact that Archelaus was not 
yet dead. 

Luke, on the other hand, the latest of the 
first three gospels, gives not a hint that Beth- 
lehem was Joseph’s and Mary’s home. He 
knows nothing of the ‘ star in the east, ’ of the 
visit of the wise men, the massacring of the 
infants, the flight to Egypt, or the second 
flight to Nazareth. In short, Luke knows 
nothing of the events Matthew speaks of. 
This is strange, indeed, in view of the doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit imparted to the Evangel- 
ists what they should write, and thus guarded 
them from error. 

Luke speaks of Joseph and Mary as being 
citizens of Nazareth, and says that the reason 
they went to Bethlehem was to get enrolled 
with the descendants of David, when Caesar 
Augustus decreed that all the world should be 
enrolled, and Quirinius was governor of Syria.® 
He speaks of the birth of Jesus during this 
journey, of the accommodation of the child 
and his mother in a manger, of the appearance 
^ Matt. x:io. * Luke x:i^5. 
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of the angel to the shepherds, of the celestial 
chorus singing what we love to call ‘ the first 
Christmas carol,’ of the coming of the shep- 
herds to Bethlehem and their seeing the Child 
lying in a manger. Luke speaks also of the 
circumcising of the child Jesus when eight days 
old, of his presentation at the temple by his 
parents, and reports the utterances of the aged 
Simeon concerning Jesus’ future greatness, and 
his saying, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for my eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ 

Luke closes his marvelous account by saying, 

‘ When they had performed all things according 
to the law, they returned to their own city 
Nazareth. ’ ^ He does not intimate in the least 
that the going of the Holy Family to a city 
called Nazareth was a flight from danger; it 
was their home. Again, it is very strange that 
Matthew knows nothing of the events which 
Luke enumerates. 

What does Jesus say concerning his birth? 
Not a word in all his recorded sayings. In one 
of his last arguments with the Jews, he says, 
‘ Ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you 
the truth, which I have heard of God. ’ “ What 
do we learn from Mary concerning the miracu- 

* Luke 59. * John 8 : 40. 
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lous birth of her son? Absolutely nothing. On 
the contrary, we have conclusive New Testa- 
ment evidence that Jesus’ departure from the 
orthodox faith of his fathers was very astonish- 
ing as well as displeasing to his mother. She 
and her other sons were absolutely opposed to 
Jesus’ religious claims as a teacher. 

From Mark 3:zo-zi, we learn that while 
Jesus was teaching in a certain house, ‘the 
multitude cometh together again so that they 
could not so much as cat bread. And when his 
friends heard of it they went out to lay hands 
on him, for they said he was beside himself.’ 
Who are those friends? Verse 3Z says, ‘and 
the multitude sat about and they said unto 
him, behold, thy mother and thy brothers 
without seek thee.’ They were the ‘friends’ 
who thought he was beside himself because 
he was preaching new doctrines. What was 
his answer? Did he hasten to meet his blessed 
mother? No. His clear-cut answer was : ' Who 
is my mother and my brothers; for whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and my sister and my mother.’ * Evi- 
dently those who came to seize him, thinking 
he was beside himself, did not the will of God, 
as he taught it. In his ponderous Commentary 

* Mark 3:33-35. 
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Adam Clarke, though genuinely orthodox, does 
not gloss the matter over. In commenting 
on this seeming disregard on the part of Jesus 
for his mother and his brothers, he justifies it 
on the ground that 'they came to seize upon 
him, for they thought he was distracted.’ 

Now, can it be possible that the mother who 
had all the miraculous manifestations spoken 
of in Matthew and Luke to assure her of the 
supernatural character of her son; the woman 
who had heard the angel of God say to her, 

‘ Hail ! thou that art highly favored, the Lord 
is with thee, blessed art thou among women !’ 
and of her son that ‘he shall reign over the 
house. of Jacob forever’; the woman who had 
seen the sages of the East adore her babe as 
king, who heard the sublime prophecy of 
Simeon in the temple, and who fled to Egypt 
at the command of God’s angel, should fail 
to understand the spiritual aims and purposes 
of her son, and go so far as to think that he 
was beside himself when she heard him preach 
his gospel? 

The welding together of the two accounts 
— that of the birth at Bethlehem and of mirac- 
ulous birth — and their attachment to the ear- 
lier accounts of Jesus’ ministry, Biblical scholars 
attribute to a third and later hand. The join- 
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ing of the two statements was so inartisticallf 
done that, besides the mmy glaring contradic- 
tions which they contain, the rough joints are 
still visible to tell the story. 

Matthew’s genealogy ends thus, at i;i6: 

And Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was bom Jesus, who is called the 
Christ.’ Biblical scholars have discovered that 
this text has passed through five stages of de- 
velopment before it reached its present form: 
(i) ‘Jacob begat Joseph and Joseph begat 
Jesus’; (x) ‘Jacob begat Joseph the husband of 
Mary, who of her begat Jesus’ ; (3) ‘ and Joseph, 
to whom was espoused Mary the virgin, begat 
Jesus’; (4) ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused the 
virgin Mary, who begat Jesus.’ The fifth form 
is the one found in our present Gospel of 
Matthew and mentioned above. 

Now, we can easily see that the first and 
most ancient form of this text speaks of Joseph 
as the father of Jesus and makes no reference 
to his mother. In the second reading Mary 
appears as the wife of Joseph. In the third 
reading she is his spouse and a virgin. In the 
fourth reading the antecedent of the pronoun 
‘who’ is left undecided. But in the fifth we 
have Mary of whom was born Jiesus. Here the 
evidence is unmistakable that the hands editing 
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this text were controlled during the different 
periods by the progress of doctrine from a 
natural to a supernatural birth. (For a detailed 
study of these changes, the reader is referred 
to the Articles ‘Gospels’ and ‘Mary’ in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica.') 

In the Gospel of Luke (3 a}), the joining of 
the two accounts of Jesus’ birth is not so nicely 
done. Here we read: ‘And Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age, being (as was sup- 
posed) the son of Joseph.’ The phrase ‘as was 
supposed’ is a plain confession that no other 
thought originally prevailed in Judea than that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph. How the phrase 
‘as was supposed’ got in is easily explained. 
The original object of the genealogy was to 
carry the line of descent directly from Joseph 
to David. When the theory of miraculous 
birth from a virgin became current, ‘as was 
supposed’ was apparently inserted to cover 
the difficulty. 

Thus the longing of the Jews for a messiah 
of the line of David, and of the Greeks for an 
incarnate God, gave a natural birth to the story 
of miraculous birth in our gospels, with all its 
conveniences to satisfy the desires of both Jews 
and Greeks. 

Here, then, we have two not only different 
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but contradictory and absolutely irreconcilable 
accounts of Jesus’ birth. The fact that Mark, 
the earliest gospel, knows nothing of this story, 
and that Luke, the latest of the first three 
gospels, has the longest and most marvelous 
account of it, shows that the story originated 
and grew to the extent mentioned in Luke, 
between the first and fourth generations after 
Jesus’ death. 

Now, as has been previously stated, the 
heroic adventure of the original disciples and 
their followers — in their regathering at Jeru- 
salem, where their Master was cruelly scourged 
and put to death — had for its purpose the con- 
tinuing of his work, and, second, the con- 
verting of the whole Jewish nation to the 
belief that he was the long-expected Messiah. 
In this they failed. They attracted the favor- 
able attention of a number of Jews who be- 
longed by origin to the Diaspora — Hellenists 
who held liberal views and seemed by opinion 
and conduct to threaten the destruction of the 
Mosaic Law. 

The Jews were willing to tolerate Peter and 
the rest, so long as they confined themselves 
to holding their peculiar opinions about the 
Messiah and remained faithful in their ful- 
fillment of the Law. But when these admitted 
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Hellenists into their fellowship the situation 
became intolerable: a severe persecution arose. 
Stephen, a great leader among the Hellenists, 
ably advocated the universality of the gospel. 
This was taken to mean an attack on the 
Mosaic system as destined to pass away, and 
roused bitter indignation. Stephen was hurried 
beyond the limits of the city, where he was 
stoned to death. He was the first Christian 
martyr after Jesus. 

The Hellenists were driven out of Jerusalem. 
The apostles alone remained in the city in some 
place of safety; for inasmuch as Jerusalem was 
regarded by them as the center of the new com- 
munity and kingdom, it would not be right or 
seemly for them to forsake it. 

The Hellenists scattered throughout the Gen- 
tile districts in the neighborhood of Palestine. 
One of them, Philip, made converts in Samaria. 
The conversion of Cornelius, a Roman cen- 
turion, in Caesarea and some of his friends dis- 
closed to the mind of Peter that the gospel 
might be a means of salvation for Gentiles as 
well as for the circumcised. The old apostle 
truly glorified God and man when he said to 
those Gentile converts as he was about to 
baptize them: ‘Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation 
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he that fearcth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is acceptable to him.’ * Neither Peter 
nor Philip required of his converts the legal 
observance of the Law, especially the rite of 
circumcision, which the Romans abominated. 

Now, the conversion of a few individuals on 
such terms was overlooked by the orthodox 
Jews. But when the scattered Hellenistic 
preachers offered salvation without the Law to 
whole communities the Jews met them with 
scornful rejection. For what was the meaning 
of the Old Testament promises, and what was 
to become of Jewish precedence in the mes- 
sianic kingdom, if the Gentiles were to come 
in without first becoming Israelites according 
to the Mosaic law? What, then, was the use 
of being a Jew? 

Nevertheless, the Hellenistic party opened a 
new epoch in the history of the young Church. 
By carrying the gospel message beyond the 
limits of Judea and freeing it from Jewish 
legalism, the Hellenistic missionaries gave the 
Christian movement a universal outlook. 

As we have seen, the faith of the early con- 
gregation at Jerusalem differed so little from 
Judaism that to all appearances it was a sect 
believing in the Messiah and zealous of the 

* Acts 10:34-35 
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Law. Had this conservative attitude of the 
early congregation been maintained, there 
never would have been a Christian Church. 
In all probability the movement Jesus inau- 
gurated would have been destroyed with the 
Jewish state. The aggressive Hellenists put the 
Christian movement beyond such a disaster: 
they gave it a world-wide field and wrested 
the reins of leadership from orthodox Judea. 
So far as Christian theology was concerned, 
before the first century came to a close Jerusa- 
lem had sunk into insignificance, and Antioch 
and Alexandria became seats of authority. As 
we shall see later, the terminal point of Jewish 
thought became the starting-point of Graeco- 
Roman thought concerning the Christ. 
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-A-ntioch, the great 
city of northern Syria, where the disciples 
were first called Christians, was deeply satur- 
ated with Greek philosophy. Early in the 
Apostolic Age it became the center of Gentile 
Christianity, as Jerusalem was the center of 
Jewish Christianity. 

Now, the ‘Word’ is the English equivalent 
for the Greek word Logos. It means God’s 
word, or His wisdom, or reason. The Greek 
theory was that God the Absolute was too 
great and holy to undertake the work of crea- 
tion and management of this world, directly. 
Therefore, He begot of himself the Logos, his 
‘only begotten Son,’ and assigned the task to 
him. So we have it in the Gospel of John: ‘In 
the beginning was the Word; and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. By him 

all things were made. In him was life; and 

life was the light of men And the Word 

became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory as of the only begotten of the 
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Father, full of grace and truth.’ But here our 
guide is not John, but Paul, whose writings 
are the oldest in the New Testament, as we 
have it, and who was the first Christian con- 
vert to preach the doctrine of the Logos as 
applied to Jesus. John will be considered after- 
ward. 

Paul (Saul) was bom — probably about the 
time Jesus was born — in the city of Tarsus, 
in Asia Minor, which after Alexandria was the 
main scat of Hellenic culture, especially of the 
Stoic school. Besides that, the heathen reli- 
gions — from which Paul borrowed — scarcely 
could be learned better anywhere than in 
Tarsus. As to his Jewish antecedents — before 
htis conversion — Paul says he was ‘ circum- 
cised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the He- 
brews; as touching the Law, a Pharisee; as 
touching zeal, persecuting the Church; as 
touching the righteousness which is in the 
Law, foimd blameless.’ ‘ 

Many of Paul’s experiences show that he 
was a visionary above the normal, and subject 
to trances. In this connection he says: ‘I must 
needs glory, though it is not expedient; but I 
will come to visions and revelations of the 

‘PHI. 3:5-6. 
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Lord. I know of a man [that is, himself] in 
Christ, fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body, I know not; or whether out of the body, 
I know not; God knoweth), such a one caught 
up even to the third heaven . . . and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter And by reason of the exceed- 

ing greatness of the revelations . . . that I should 
not be exalted overmuch, there was given me 
a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
bufiFet me, that I should not be exalted over- 
much.’ * 

‘The nature of this special weakness has 
given rise to many conjectures; the most prob- 
able is that it was of those obscure nervous 
disorders which arc allied to epilepsy and 
sometimes mistaken for it.’ * 

Paul’s overwhelming vision, which is vari- 
ously reported in the Book of Acts, came to 
hifn while on his way to Damascus, ‘with 
authority and commission of the high priest,’ 
to persecute the Christians there. As he says: 
‘At midday, I saw on the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shin- 
ing round about me and them that were with 
me. And when we were fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice saying unto me in the Hebrew 

* X Gm:. ix:I“7. * BmychpMa BBlka* 
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Father, full of grace and truth.’ But here our 
guide is not John, but Paul, whose writings 
are the oldest in the New Testament, as we 
have it, and who was the first Christian con- 
vert to preach the doctrine of the Logos as 
applied to Jesus. John will be considered after- 
ward. 

Paul (Saul) was born — probably about the 
time Jesus was born — in the city of Tarsus, 
in Asia Minor, which after Alexandria was the 
main seat of Hellenic culture, especially of the 
Stoic school. Besides that, the heathen reli- 
gions — from which Paul borrowed — scarcely 
could be learned better anywhere than in 
Tarsus. As to his Jewish antecedents — before 
his conversion — Paul says he was ‘ circum- 
cised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the He- 
brews; as touching the Law, a Pharisee; as 
touching zeal, persecuting the Church; as 
touching the righteousness which is in the 
Law, found blameless.’ * 

Many of Paul’s experiences show that he 
was a visionary above the normal, and subject 
to trances. In this connection he says: ‘I must 
needs glory, though it is not expedient; but I 
will come to visions and revelations of the 

‘Phil. 3:5-6. 
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Lord. I know of a man [that is, himself] in 
Christ, fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body, I know not; or whether out of the body, 
I know not; God knoweth), such a one caught 
up even to the third heaven . . . and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter And by reason of the exceed- 

ing greatness of the revelations . . . that I should 
not be exalted overmuch, there was given me 
a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, that I should not be exalted over- 
much.’ * 

‘The nature of this special weakness has 
given rise to many conjectures; the most prob- 
able is that it was of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and 
sometimes mistaken for it. ’ * 

Paul’s overwhelming vision, which is vari- 
ously reported in the Book of Acts, came to 
him while on his way to Damascus, ‘with 
authority and commission of the high priest,’ 
to persecute the Christians there. As he says : 
‘At midday, I saw on the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shin- 
ing round about me and them that were with 
me. And when we were fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice saying unto me in the Hebrew 

* X Cor. 11:1-7. * EmycUpdia BMka. 
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language, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks 
[R.V. goads]. And I said, who art thou, Lord? 
and the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest. But arise upon thy feet; for to this 
end I have appeared unto thee, to appoint thee 
a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen me, and of the things 
wherein I will appear to thee; delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles unto 
whom I send thee; to open their eyes, that 
they may turn from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan imto God; that they may 
receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in me. ’ * 
Paul’s marvelous conversion was the most 
memorable event in relation to the carrying 
of the gospel beyond the limits of Judaism. 
It gave him the assurance that it pleased God 
‘to reveal his Son’ to him that he ‘might 
preach Him among the Gentiles.’* 

Paul was not the first, though undoubtedly 
the greatest, of the Christians who preached 
to the Gentiles. In his missionary journeys he 
met Christian communities in various Roman 
cities. Thus he says; ‘When we had finished 
the voyage from Tyre, we arrived at Ptole- 
* Acts jA:ii-i8. • Gal. lafi. 
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mais; and wc saluted the brethren, and abode 
with them one day.’* Again, ‘We came to 
Puteoli, where we found brethren, and were 
entreated to tarry with them seven days; and 
so we came to Rome. And from thence the 
brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet 
us as far as the Market of Appius.’ * 

The great apostle was subject to three great 
influences which shaped his life and his idea 
of Christ. First, the belief in the holiness and 
efficacy of the Jewish Law. He was fully ac- 
quainted with Jewish theology, for he lived 
for some time in Jerusalem, where a married 
sister of his resided, and there studied under 
the great Gamaliel. 

Second, the apocalyptical ideas of his nation 
and his time. According to these a Satanic 
kingdom, with its hosts of demons, stood 
against the Kingdom of God with its hosts of an- 
gels. Satan and Michael the archangel warred 
for supremacy. The heavens (seven?) stood, 
one above the other, and held ‘ thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers’ of angels and demons 
which controlled the various activities of the 
world. The air, also, was populated with 
demons under their head, ‘the prince of the 
powers of the air.' These (by a sort of divine 

* Acts II ij. * Acts x8:i3-I5. 
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connivance) were ‘the rulers of this world.’ * 
Therefore, the world was in darkness. 

Along with these ideas was that of personi- 
fied Wisdom (Greek Logos) by which God 
founded the world. Thus Wisdom speaks: 
‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. I was set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, before 
the earth was. When he established the heav- 
ens, I was there.’ * 

The third influence which operated upon 
Paul was Greek philosophy, with which he 
was well acquainted, and through which he 
learned the Stoic doctrine of the Logos. This 
doctrine may be discerned — though not in its 
clearest outline — in the teachings of Paul. 
This is due to the fact that he was essentially a 
Jewish theologian; therefore he uses Jewish 
rather than Greek terminology. So he speaks 
of Jesus as ‘the power and the wisdom of 
God.’’ Yet Philo, the Alexandrian Jewish 
philosopher and theologian, uses the word 
‘Logos’ instead of ‘Wisdom.’ To him the 
Logos is the sole mediator between earth and 
heaven, God and man. The writer of the 
Fourth Gospel — probably a Greek convert of 
the latter part of the first century — in order 
* I Cor. x:8. * Pror. 8;ix ff. * i Cor. 1:14. 
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to satisfy the Greek mind, speaks of Christ as 
the Logos. So the plainer doctrine of the 
‘Word’ in the Gospel of John could not have 
come from a Jewish source, nor from one of 
the original disciples. The philosophy of its 
prologue seems to have affinity with that of 
Philo. 

Now, the essential and very apparent de- 
parture of the Gospel of John from the others 
is to be found in the interpretation of the 
person of Christ. According to the other 
gospels, Jesus was essentially a man with a 
human history, and had an extraordinary gift 
of the spirit. ‘He increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and with 
men.’ * As Jesus grew and matured, his inter- 
action with his environment, and his clear 
apprehension of the spiritual need of his people, 
made him conscious of his mission. 

According to John, Jesus is the complete Son 
of God from the beginning; the divine Logos 
incarnate, clearly conscious of his descent from 
on high and of the glory which was his in the 
celestial life antecedent with the Father. There- 
fore, human growth and training are strange to 
him; from the beginning he knows all. Hence 
the sayings John ascribes to Jesus, which are 

* Luke 1: 5X. 
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not found in the other gospels : ‘ I and the Father 
are one; I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.’ In John there is no temptation in the 
wilderness, no agony in Gethsemane, and no 
cry from the cross: ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ The speeches that 
John ascribes to Jesus are so different in both 
form and substance from the Master’s simple 
talks to his disciples — as found in the other 
gospels — that many Biblical scholars assert 
that those speeches are free compositions of 
the writer himself, who imagined what Jesus 
might have said. John’s gospel is not a his- 
torical but a doctrinal work, and is of high 
spiritual value. 

Now, to Paul, the mystic, ‘sin’ and the 
flesh’ were active agents. He was deeply op- 
pressed by this idea, and that of a world ruled 
by evil principalities and powers. Of all these 
he sought to rid himself through the wisdom 
and righteousness which were of the Law. But 
this did not avail him, inasmuch as the ob- 
servance of the Law was accomplished through 
the flesh. Hence his cry, ‘O wretched man 
that I am! Who shall deliver me from this 
body of death?’ * 

*Rom. 7:14. 
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When Paul found Christ, or 'was found of 
him,’ what did he find? It was not the Gal- 
ilean teacher who lived and died in Palestine — 
of Jesus’ earthly life Paul scarcely takes notice. 
Nor was it the exclusive Jewish Messiah who 
was to subdue all nations to Israel. To Paul 
the issue was not between Jews and Gentiles, 
but a war to the knife between ‘flesh’ and 
‘spirit’; and between the powers of darkness 
and the wicked ‘thrones and principalities’ in 
heavenly places, on the one side, and the divine 
powers, on the other. In his vision of Christ, 
the struggling Paul met the conqueror of all 
evil forces, and through him he himself won 
the victory which the Law failed to give him. 

To Paul, Jesus was ‘of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.’ He chose to come into 
the world through that agency. But in reality 
he was the ‘Heavenly Man,’ the embodiment 
of the mystery of the eternal God, with whom 
he was in glory before all things. But when 
the world and man fell under the sway of the 
powers of darkness, and the Law failed to 
afford redemption, Jesus ‘ emptied himself’ of 
his heavenly glory, and appeared on the earth 
*m the likeness of sinful flesh, in order to 
condemn sin in the flesh.’ 

How did Jesus condemn sin? To Paul all 
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seems very simple. Since the flesh was under 
the powers of sin and darkness, by taking on 
this flesh Jesus fell under the dominion of those 
powers. They, not knowing the secret and 
wisdom of his coming, condemned and cruci- 
fied him. The pain and curse and shame of the 
cross fell upon the flesh. The crucified one 
rose from the dead in a spiritual body, ‘as- 
cended on high and led captivity captive.' 
Thus, as by taking on the form of sinful flesh 
Jesus became subject to the Law and the powers 
of darkness, by dying in the flesh he died to 
both; and by rising and ascending to heaven 
he defeated and transcended both. Therefore, 
the believer in Christ, who is ‘buried with 
h im in baptism and risen with him by faith,’ 
is made free of both sin and the Law. 

Here it seems certain that in his interpreta- 
tion of Jesus Paul was influenced by the doc- 
trines of the Graeco-Roman cults; of Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, Isis, and Mithra. The idea of 
the god who dies and returns to life was dom- 
inant at the time. The rescue of the god from 
death is a guarantee of a like rescue to the ad- 
herents of his cult. In the mysteries of Mithra, 
the fact that the worshiper partook of the 
god’s life by the mystical participation in his 
death, the worshiper experienced a new birth 
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— became a new man. The striking resem- 
blance between this and Paul’s theory of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection, the death of the 
believer with him in baptism, and resurrection 
by faith, and the statement that ‘ if a man is in 
Christ, he is a new creature,’ at least invite 
the suspicion that the Mithra cult, which was 
centered in Paul’s native city. Tarsus, exerted 
much influence upon the great apostle. 

However, what is clear is that with his con- 
ception of Christ, Paul sweeps the ages. He 
passes over the history of his nation as a mere 
incident; goes back to Adam, by whom ‘all 
sinned,’ and designates him the ‘old man,’ and 
looks up to Christ and calls him the ‘ new man.’ 
He cries to all the seed of Adam, Jew and 
Greek, bond and free, male and female, to 
‘ put away the old man of sin, and put on the 
new man of righteousness.’ He proclaims 
exultingly: ‘Old things arc passed away; be- 
hold, all things are become new.’ * 

Unlike the Niccan theologians and their or- 
thodox spiritual descendants, Paul docs not 
speak of Christ as being on equality with God. 
To him post-resurrection Christ is greater than 
pre-resurrection Christ; because it was by his 
obeying the Father in coming down to earth 

* X Car. 5 iij. 
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and even ‘unto the death of the cross, that God 
highly exalted him and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name.’ * After 
having accomplished his work, Christ was ‘ to 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father . . . then 
shall the Son also himself be subjected to him 
that subjected all things unto him, that God 
may be all in all.’ * 

Paul stands in history as one of its greatest 
men. Yes, but to us, the children of this age, 
he shows weakness in his interpretation of 
Christ. To him Jesus came from on high and 
did not rise from the depth of human life with 
its various fortunes and misfortunes. He came 
a victor in advance! who played a r 61 e on the 
stage here, just to outwit the powers of dark- 
ness. Here one cannot but ask; If Jesus put on 
only the ‘likeness of sinful flesh,’ how can he 
be the helper of real men who struggle with 
real flesh? And how were the powers of sin 
and death defeated when only the form of a 
man was crucified? What, then, is the power 
of the cross? Are we to accept this form of a 
man in place of the real Jesus — soul and body 
— the great Son of God, brother of man and 
our sure spiritual guide, who was 'touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, and was in 
* Phil. zrS-g. * i Cor. I5:z4-x8. 
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all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin’? ' And why should a divine being, as 
Paul’s Christ, resort to such a disguise in order 
that he might conquer the powers of sin and 
death? 

But it is not the purpose here to detail Paul’s 
theology, nor to fix the eyes only on the seams 
in his armor. His unwavering courage, firm 
will, deep sincerity, unconquerable faith, stand 
unsurpassed in Christian history. From the 
beginning to the end of his career, righteous- 
ness was the ideal Paul kept in view. Like his 
Master, he held that the unity of man with 
God finds its adequate manifestation only in 
the unity of all men with each other, and all 
diversities of gifts are made to serve one 
spiritual life. ‘There arc diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit. And there arc diversities 
of ministrations, and the same Lord. And 
there are diversities of workings, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all.’ • What- 
ever may be obsolete in his teachings, Paul’s 
letters (epistles) to the churches he founded 
or visited contain precepts 

Unwasted by the lapse of years. 

Unchanged by changing place. 


* Hcb. 4:15. 
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Of them are: 'Render to no man evil for evil. 
Be not overcome with evil, but overcome evil 

with good The kingdom of God is not 

eating and drinking but righteousness and 

peace in the Holy Spirit Abhor that which 

is evil; cleave to that which is good Be 

tenderly affectioned one to another; not sloth- 
ful in business; fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord . . . rejoicing in hope; patient in tribula- 
tion; continuing steadfastly in prayer; given to 
hospitality. ... Ye arc the temple of God, and 

the spirit of God dwelleth in you The 

fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, meekness, faith- 
fulness, self-control. . . . To be carnally minded 
is death; to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace Whatsoever things are true, what- 

soever things are honorable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report; if there be any virtue; if there be 
any praise, think on these things, and the 
God of peace shall be with you. ’ Here we have 
an excellent and immortal program for daily 
living, regardless of race and creed. 

Paul was rightly the greatest of the apostles 
of the Hellenistic movement, and the hero of 
the Christian conquest of the Roman Empire. 
In his arduous, extensive journeys and his 
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triumphs, he was a second Alexander, but on a 
peaceful expedition. He soon realized along 
with his fellow workers that just as the old 
messianic hope was the only medium through 
which his Jewish disciples could receive Jesus, 
the old Logos doctrine was similarly the only 
medium through which the Graeco-Roman 
cults could receive this new spiritual leader as 
‘ Lord.’ So to these pagan cults, each of which 
had its ‘Saviour-Lord,’ Paul gave the ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ’ — the Word — who was de- 
stined, soon, to sweep those pagan lords away 
and give the Roman world, which was in a 
state of decay, religiously and politically, the 
gospel of a new life, and a far higher ethical 
standard than the pagan cults ever knew. 

So it was chiefly through the efiPorts of the 
mystical, imperial-minded Paul that Chris- 
tianity first became the religion of the Roman 
Empire and proclaimed Jesus — the Wobjj the 
one and only Redeemer. 
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In the preceding part, 
I dealt with Christianity’s penetration of the 
Roman world, and alluded to the establish- 
ment there of many Christian communities or 
churches. As yet they had not become a unity, 
either in creed or action; therefore, their 
scattered forces did not influence the collective 
life of the Roman Empire as effectively as 
otherwise they might have done. According to 
what seems to be a natural law, the forces 
which tend to modify human thinking work 
faster from the center to the circumference than 
from the circumference to the center. A force 
working from the center outward touches 
more points than does a force working from a 
point at the circumference inward. 

Now, the doctrines of Christendom, up to 
the time of the Council of Nicea, a.d. 3x5, had 
no authoritative center to proceed from; and 
Christendom had not one creed. The bond of 
union among the churches was fraternal more 
than creedal. What they had in common was 
their devotion to the person of Christ as 
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Saviour, the rite of baptism, and the fraternal 
meal — the Lord’s Supper. 

As we have learned already from the first 
three gospels, Jesus’ immediate disciples knew 
him as a citizen of Nazareth endowed with the 
spirit of prophecy. Those who walked, and 
talked, and sailed with him on the Sea of 
Galilee never for a moment thought they were 
associating with the Creator of the Universe. 
After his death, they enshrined him as the 
Messiah. 

When Paul appeared with his mystical Christ 
who transcended all Jewish expectations, there 
is no evidence whatever that the members of 
the Jerusalem church accepted all his views. 
On the contrary, they at first refused him the 
right hand of fellowship because of his liberal- 
ism. But they finally made a compromise with 
him: that he would preach to the Gentiles, and 
they to the Jews. The Greeks, who led the 
world in philosophy, accepted Paul’s Christ — 
the incarnation of the Thought of the eternal 
God. So, at the close of the first century, we 
find Christianity on the whole leavened with 
the thought that Christ was the incarnation 
of the Logos, and definitely separated from 
legalistic Judaism. But such a philosophical 
thought could not by any conceivable means 
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stand still. It had its inherent difficulties, and 
it fell upon the most fertile soil of speculative 
thinking. Therefore, about the middle of the 
second century a most puzzling question en- 
gaged the minds of Christian theologians, 
namely, ‘ If Christ was the incarnation of the 
IjOgos, was he eternal or created? Was there a 
time when the Logos was not?’ 

Irenaeus of Lyons asserted that the Son was 
coeternal with the Father; that the Father was 
the invisible form of the Son, and the Son the 
visible form of the Father. Tertullian of 
Carthage, a most aggressive theologian, as- 
serted that the Son was not eternal: the Word 
jfirst emanated from the Father when He said, 
‘Let there be light.’ Therefore, the Son was 
begotten at a certain moment of time. The 
great Origen of Alexandria asserted that the 
Word, the Son, was eternal but inferior to the 
Father. The Monarchians — a school of theo- 
logians who were zealous not only of the 
sovereignty of God, but of the tender, com- 
panionable humanity of Jesus — stood for the 
doctrine that Jesus was a human being filled 
with the spirit of God. Sabefiius and his 
followers considered Father, Son, and Spirit 
as three modes of the one divine personality. 
For this, they were charged with the heresy of 
‘confounding the persons.’ 
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Such opposing views raged in Christendom 
up to the close of the third century, and bred 
divisions and strifes and hatreds. Theologians 
and bishops became leaders of factions. The 
emphasis began to shift from the simple faith 
of the heart to the correctness of definition. 
The ordinary man was changed from a follower 
of the holy Nazarene to a partisan, a voter on 
theological issues. The supreme question was 
no longer ‘ Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?' and the answer ceased to be 
‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’ The question of 
the times became 'What definition shall I 
accept of this transcendent being you call the 
Son, in order to be a good follower of my 
bishop, and escape persecution?’ The answer 
depended on the community in which the 
questioner resided. 

But such theological squabbles did not re- 
main of significance to theologians only; they 
began to be of great political and social signif- 
icance. The Christian faith had become — 
at the close of the third century — the faith of 
influential Roman personages and communities. 
Judaism rejected Christianity, and heathendom 
accepted it. 

At that time the Roman Empire was a seeth- 
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ing caldron of clashing ambitions : there existed 
no fewer than six claimants to the imperial 
throne. When the Emperor Constantine — 
who was converted to Christianity at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century — succeeded in 
crushing his rivals and ascended the throne, 
he felt himself in sore need for a united church, 
if he would have a united empire. 

In the year 315, Constantine and his politico- 
religious advisers called together the famous 
Council of Nicea, whose purpose was to frame 
an authoritative doctrine for the Church, as 
to whether Jesus the ‘ Son’ was of the same 
substance and coeternal with the Father, or of 
like substance and subordinate to the Father. 
Constantine was never fully weaned from the 
culms of Apollo, the son of Zeus, so he already 
possessed the doctrine of two divinities — 
‘Father’ and ‘Son.’ 

The debate lasted about two months. At 
last, at the ‘ right’ moment, Hosius, the Bishop 
of Cordova, Spain, who was the mouthpiece 
of Constantine, appeared suddenly in the 
Council and announced that the will of the 
Emperor was that the Son be declared of the 
same essence as the Father and on an equality 
with Him. This was declared not only the 
vote of the Council but the law of the State. 
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Those who refused to accept it were punished 
as offenders against the law as well as the 
doctrine. 

But the imperial enactment of the Council 
of Nicca, with all its conquering power, could 
not have been sufficient of itself to secure per- 
manently the submission of Christendom to its 
authority. Other favoring circumstances gave 
that solemn decision an almost undisputed 
sway for more than a thousand years. It 
should be kept in mind that the growth of 
the Church brought into it a huge body of 
pagan raw material. The tendency of the 
heathen mind was not to seek fine moral- 
spiritual qualities in the character of Jesus and 
to realize his teachings in one’s life, but to 
sublimate his person in an extravagant, super- 
stitious manner. 

Besides, the longing of the less fortunate 
classes in the Roman Empire was not for a 
‘social gospel,’ but for private salvation 
through a redeeming Lord. It was this feeling 
of the common man, in an introspective and 
spiritually insecure age, that led him to find 
in the person of the exalted Christ his divine 
friend and helper. God was no longer remote. 
In the person of His Son — who was in a 
mysterious way the Father himself — God 
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walked the dusty roads of life with the hum- 
blest believer. On one side of his nature in- 
finite and almighty, on the other human, com- 
passionate, and companionable, the divine 
Christ clasped the hand of his individual 
follower. A sufferer, yet a conqueror, he not 
only knew what the sufferings of his lesser 
brethren were, but imparted to them the spirit 
of victory. The cross, therefore, which sym- 
bolized his agonies, his love, and his triumph, 
always brought the Christ-God to the wrest- 
ling individual as a divine reinforcement in 
hours of supplication and penance; as a recon- 
ciler and sustainer in times of sickness and 
pain, and an almighty consoler in the hour of 
death. 

The rank and file of Christian believers knew 
nothing of the metaphysics of supernaturalism. 
Their utter dependence upon some divine Be- 
ing to save them from their sins and open to 
them the gates of a far-off heaven obtained 
their acceptance of any Christological theory 
which their leaders saw fit to offer them. So 
with their hopes and fears, sins and sufferings, 
the Christian generations clung to the person 
of a supernatural Christ, like vines to a mighty 
tree. And it was such purely mystical, popu- 
lar convictions and feelings which gave, and 
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still give, to supernatural Christology its se- 
curity against the assaults of rationalists and 
intellectuals. 

From the Niccne Council to the seventh cen- 
tury, many ecclesiastical councils were held 
and fixed the Trinitarian doctrines as stated in 
what is called the ‘Athanasian Creed,’ which 
has dominated the mind of orthodox Christen- 
dom until now. But the conduct of the per- 
sonnels of those councils was very discredit- 
able: 

‘Those ancient assemblies were often tumul- 
tuous, and their proceedings were frequently 
marked by an absence of fairness as well as 
dignity. Even the first Nicene Council, as 
we have seen, the noblest of these bodies, was 
governed by the imperial will. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, the renowned theologian, who pre- 
sided for a while over the first Council of 
Constantinople, in 381, said that he had never 
known a synod which did not aggravate the 
evils which it undertook to remedy. Cardinal 
Newman, an admirer of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, says that they have nothing to boast of 
in regard to the fathers, taken individually, 
which composed them. They appear as the 
antagonist host in a battle, not as the shep- 
herds of their people. And he has drawn a 
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graphic picture of the scenes of violence at 
Ephesus in 4-51, where Cyril and other leaders, 
inflamed with bitter hostility, appeared each 
with an armed escort. Even at Chalcedon, the 
outcries of the bishops, and other unseemly dis- 
plays of passions, were such as would hope- 
lessly disgrace any modern church assembly.’ * 

The ecclesiastical contentions of those coun- 
cils, which rendered them disreputable, did not 
die with them. The leading bishops of the 
Greek Catholic Church and the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church continued the strug- 
gle; and, to this day, each of these ancient 
churches claims to be the true orthodox church 
which Christ established, and the other schis- 
matic and heretical. But Protestantism, though 
not completely free from the spirit of persecu- 
tion — its inheritance from the mother Church 
— appeared as a great factor in the ushering in 
of a new age. 

The Protestant Reformation, whose primary- 
purpose was the purification of the Church from 
within, did not change the status of Christ as 
it was fixed by the ^uncil of Nicea. Trini- 
tarian theology underwent no modifications at 
the hands of the early reformers. They rather 

* Professor George Fisher, History of tbt Christian Churcb^ 
p. 135. 
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stressed the doctrine of vicarious salvation and, 
doing away with the authority of the Pope, 
greatly magnified and exalted the authority of 
the Bible. Yet the principle of individual free- 
dom, which Protestantism advocated but re- 
mained averse to the full exercise of, was coo 
vital to be permanently suppressed. As it has 
been said, ‘The mightiest force in the world 
is a great idea whose hour has come.’ Through 
the Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation 
and the scientific examination of history and 
natural phenomena, the progress of individual 
freedom in religion as well as in politics could 
no longer be successfully resisted. Its hour 
had come, and with it the hour of liberalism 
and a liberal Christology, restoring Jesus to 
history and to the Church. 

What Jesus means to the modem mind will 
be considered in the following pa.ges. 
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TThe first fact to be 
considered here is that the modernness of a 
thinker is to be attributed not to the period 
in which he was born, but to his tendencies, 
beliefs, and ideals. Nor can it be safely as- 
sumed that in any given age the ‘modem 
mind’ is universal. Even in our ‘wondrous’ 
twentieth century we have an abundance of 
individual minds as primitive as those of the 
time of Abraham. 

The true, liberal modern thinker is he who 
is free from narrowness and bigotry — espe- 
cially in religion and politics — and who, 
while he would own ‘all the good the past 
hath had,’ refuses to believe that the past has 
spoken the last word, and to submit to arbi- 
trary authority, old or new, ecclesiastical or 
political. He is a seeker of the truth of nature 
and of life with an open mind, and stands in 
his watchtower ever looking for new revela- 
tions. To him no doctrine, no theory, no 
system is too sacred to be investigated and 
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tf’sted in the crucible of free, fair, and sound 
thinking. Progress, whose ultimate source and 
dynamic is the originating Mind (God), is 
unlimited. Man is the instrumentality of 
progress in this world, and, being such, he 
must not pose as an utter dependent upon God, 
but go forth and be a co-worker with Him. 

Now, ‘modem,’ liberal minds-— the agen- 
cies of progress — have existed in every age; 
and in every age the ‘standstills’ (the ortho- 
dox) have anathematized, persecuted, and mar- 
tyred them as irreverent and destractive critics 
of ‘ sacred’ ordinances and systems, and ‘ breed- 
ers of infidels.’ That such cruel persecutions 
are not practiced in our own times is due to the 
fact that in the last four hundred years the pro- 
gressive triumphs of great, brave liberal minds 
have constantly tended to check absolutism 
and tyranny in Church and State, and to ra- 
tionalize theology, politics, the social codes, 
and every other theory of human relations 
and interests. 

But the spirit of intolerant orthodoxy still has 
its devotees who, since they cannot persecute, 
point at the liberals with the hateful finger of 
scorn. In the field of religion they dread and 
hate what is known as the ‘Higher Criticism.’ 
Like other liberal clergymen, during my long 
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ministry, I have been asked scores of times by 
fearful orthodox : ‘ What has the Higher Criti- 
cism left us of the Bible? Anything but the 
covers?’ This being the case, I will first give 
attention to this branch of science — the 
Higher Criticism — and what it has done to 
the Bible, then try to present the modem 
mind’s estimate of Jesus. 

Now, the Higher Criticism (the phrase orig- 
inated in the eighteenth century) is concerned 
with the sources of documents, their historical 
sequence, and the credibility of the history 
they contain. The Low Criticism deals with 
the integrity and character of the text. 

What has criticism left us of the Bible? It 
has left us the whole of it from cover to cover. 
Not a single book, not a single chapter, nor 
verse, nor word has criticism taken away from 
the Bible. This science means simply to tell 
us how the Bible came into being, and make it 
better understood and more highly prized by 
those who care for it. What criticism has 
destroyed is an old and erroneous conception 
we once had of the Bible, and many hate to 
have a new one in its place. They even hate 
to face the fact that the destruction of an in- 
herited view of the Bible does not mean the 
destruction of the Book itself. In pre-scientific 
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times the belief prevailed that thunder is the 
voice of God. So we have it in the Bible, ‘ God 
thundereth marvelously with his voice. ’ * 
Science came and told us that thunder is the 
sound of an explosion caused by the meeting 
in the sky of two electrical currents. The 
explanation demolished the old belief but not 
the thunder, nor man’s faith in God. The 
same applies to the Bible: our inherited view of 
it is passing, but its soul-stirring and soul- 
renewing passages remain with us. 

We inherited, and did not establish for our- 
selves, the view that the Bible is one book and 
is the Word of God, perfect and infallible. 
Where did we get this view? Not from the 
Bible itself but from the Church, and the 
Church got it from later Judaism. This is 
precisely what criticism tells us: that such a 
view was formed late in Jewish history and 
inherited by the Church, but is only a doctrine. 

The ancient Hebrews had no such view. They 
lived and worshiped God without a Book. 
They were led by their faith, their wise men, 
and accumulated traditions. It does not re- 
quire scholarship to realize that a book could 
not exist before those who wrote it. The Book 
of Judges could not have been written before 

Gob 37:5. 
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there were judges, nor the Book of Kings 
before there were kings, et cetera. All the 
great prophets lived and taught before there 
was any Bible. 

Now, we have inherited the idea that the 
first five books of the Bible were written by 
Moses. Scholars say. No, that cannot be the 
case. How do they know? Here are some in- 
ternal evidences. In Exodus Z5 we have a set 
of directions for the building of a sanctuary, 
reported to have been given to Moses by 
Jehovah. Here the people are commanded to 
bring offerings of gold, silver, and brass; blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine linen; oil, spices, and 
sweet incense; to build an ark of acacia wood 
and overlay it with gold inside and out, and 
to place a crown of gold upon it. 

But the Bible tells us also that Moses and 
his people were shepherds and lived in the 
wilderness. They had no gold nor silver, and 
certainly no precious cloth of blue and purple 
and fine linen. Of a truth, they had no artists 
who could make rings and crowns of gold ! Even 
in I Samuel i j : 19, which speaks of the days 
of King Saul — a period hundreds of years this 
side Moses — we are told that the Hebrews 
were so destitute of artisans that ‘there was 
no smith found throughout all the land of 
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Israel.’ The Israelites had to go to the Philis- 
tines to have their plowshares, axes, and mat- 
tocks sharpened. Now, we know without the 
aid of scholarship that even with plowshares 
and axes and mattocks — which Moses did not 
even possess — you could not make rings and 
crowns of gold, nor weave scarlet and fine linen. 

From the foregoing and from knowledge of 
the structure and furnishings of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, scholars could not but conclude that 
the plans mentioned above were for the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, and not the tent in 
which Moses lived and worshiped. So also the 
command with regard to having a king,* ‘who 
shall not multiply horses . . . nor wives to him- 
self refers to Solomon’s excesses, and could not 
have been written before his time. 

So the purpose of criticism is not to destroy 
the Bible, but to reveal it anew to oUr under- 
standing. One of its most beneficent results is 
the discovery that — like other sacred books 
— the Bible is a progressive record of man’s 
endeavor to find and reconcile himself to what 
he believes is the eternal and sacred Reality, 
and not a ready-made gift from on high. It 
is an evolution which, from a very crude be- 
ginning, culminated in the purest religion in 

* Dcut. 17:14-17* 
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the possession of man. And it is one of the 
wonders of history that this evolution of some 
two thousand years — from Abraham to Jesus 
— occurred in the life of one race, the Hebrew 
race. 

Now, those who reject the evolutionary 
theory and consider the Bible an external revela- 
tion from God put all its teachings on the same 
level; and, in order to escape the difficulty their 
position involves, they assert that God re- 
vealed religion to man according to man’s 
capacity to receive. When man was as yet a 
crude being God revealed to him a crude re- 
ligion, et cetera. But if the Almighty could 
not reveal to savage man anything but a savage 
religion, full of cruel practices, does it not fol- 
low that God must share the savagery of man? 
The doctrine of evolution does not so reproach 
God. It shows clearly that when man was a 
savage he had a savage religion, and when he 
became civilized had a civilized religion; that 
in process of the centuries man has been dis- 
covering the truth of God according to the 
maturity of his own mind. So it is more in 
harmony with the facts of life to think of man 
as the progressive discoverer of religion than 
to charge God with all the crudities and cruel- 
ties of humanity. This is what criticism has 
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revealed; and that not hy mere speculation, 
but by calling attention to the Bible record it- 
self. Here are some examples. 

The earliest books in our Bible are those of 
Judges and Samuel, followed by the books of 
Kings. In these books we find the Hebrews to 
be polytheists and idolaters. Moses’ efforts 
were directed toward making the tribes under 
him worship not the only God, but Jehovah his 
God. The command is, ‘Thou shalt have no 
other god before me . . . for I am a jealous 
God.’ Even in the Psalms we read, ‘There is 
none like unto thee among the gods, O Lord,’ * 
and ‘Oh give thanks unto the God of gods.’ * 
The Hebrews not only recognized the gods of 
other nations but at times worshiped them; 
because, like other peoples, they considered a 
god to be great in his own realm. In Judges 
3:5-6, we read that when the Israelites came 
to dwell among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 
other, they ‘married their own daughters to 
the sons of those peoples, and served their 
gods.’ Solomon, also, built altars to foreign 
gods ‘in the motmt before Jerusalem.’ * Even 
in the sixth century b.c. Jeremiah cried, ‘Ac- 
cording to the number of thy cities are thy 
gods, O Judah.’ ■* 

^Ps. 86:8. »Ps. I36 :x. 

3 I Kings 11:7. <Jor. 11:13. 
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The Bible gives also evidences of human 
sacrifices: the story of Abraham’s attempt to 
sacrifice Isaac," and the more definite act of 
Jephthah when he sacrificed his own daughter 
to Jehovah, because He helped him to win a 
battle.* By adding to all this the picture given 
of God in the earlier parts of the Bible — a 
God who is ‘jealous,’ who docs things hastily 
and ‘repents’ for having done them; who re- 
quires ‘ an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning,’ and who is an exclusively 
national God with corresponding prejudices, 
we realize how far the Hebrews had to travel 
before reaching the stage where they knew God 
as the God of all the earth, with whom there 
is forgiveness, an all-wise God whose judg- 
ments are true and righteous altogether. 

This came with the great prophets who called 
their people to give themselves to acts of 
justice and mercy, and not to the offering of 
sacrifices and the observances of ‘times and 
seasons.’ We hear these loftier notes in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence?’® and ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me Thou delightest not in sacrifice; else 

‘G«i. zz. ‘Judges 11:30-40. *Ps. 139. 
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would I give it: the sacrifices of God are a 
broken (humble) spirit; a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
Jesus also summarily revises the scriptures of 
his fathers when he says: ‘Ye have heard that 
it was said of old times, “tooth for tooth, eye 

for eye,” but I say unto you resist not evil 

Ye have heard “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
(kinsman) and hate thine enemy,” but I say 
unto you. Love your enemies,’ et cetera (Ser- 
mon on the Mount). Here we have clear 
evidence that the later prophets and Jesus did 
not consider the Bible as the infallible word of 
God, nor think that it was sinful to amend any 
of its precepts. 

Now, what practical difference is there be- 
tween the doctrine of a supernatural revela- 
tion and that of the evolution of religion and 
morality in the Bible? It is that the first doc- 
trine considers God as a partner in the cruelties 
of man, and, by putting all its teachings on the 
same level, makes the Bible a puzzle. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of evolution, its crude and 
immoral teachings are ascribed to man when 
he was in his mental and moral childhood and 
groping for light. Here the myths, legends, 
and cruel precepts of the Bible, as well as its 

' Ps. 51. 
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noble teachings, become natural and begin to 
throb with life. Its crude parts are the rough 
stones in the foundation of religious progress, 
and its living truths religion’s beautiful super- 
structure. 

Thus modern scholarship reveals the Bible 
as a true record of human aspiration and search 
for religious truth. It should be accepted and 
studied in its entirety as history and as a book 
of religious devotion, which contains immor- 
tal, soul-restoring, and soul-renewing truths. 
Such a study will reveal the great Book, from 
the Books of Samuel to those of the New Testa- 
ment, as a record of glorious battles for spirit- 
ual liberation, which proclaim the glory of 
God and the glory of man. 

Now, in view of all that has been said, there 
can be no clearer truth than that the Bible is a 
human book — the Word of Man about God. 

Jesus and the Madem Mind. It is a well-known 
and much regretted fact that in the New Testa- 
ment we have no real biography of Jesus in 
the modem sense. This, with the fact that con- 
temporaneous historians do not mention him, 
has been and remains a subject of earnest debate 
as to whether such a person as Jesus actually 
lived, or is a mythical figure. 

But this should not tempt us to make of it a 
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bewildering mystery. Certainly it would have 
been of supreme value to the world if some one 
of Jesus’ disciples could have done for his 
Master what Boswell did for Johnson. But 
that was not the method of the time. We have 
no biographies in the Bible. As a rule, the 
ancient [^stcrners — and their modem de- 
scendants are not very different from them — 
had no deep interest in the details of a great 
man’s life, from birth to death. Their real 
interest in such a man would be in his ministry 
and its general influence upon their lives. 
Otherwise, a few words about his birth, cer- 
tain striking incidents in his life, and his death 
sufficed them. 

In this fashion the kings and the prophets 
are presented in the Old Testament, and Jesus 
in the New. Our gospels, which were written 
long after his death, and on which all ‘lives’ 
of Jesus are based, do not claim to give a 
biography of him. They began to be written 
as recollections of his ‘words’ and ‘acts’ as 
teacher and healer. Later, the stories of his 
birth, death, and resurrection were added. 

Nor should it be considered an evidence of 
his being a mythical creation that contempora- 
neous historians do not mention Jesus. Why 
should pagan historians be interested in a 
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Jewish youth, the son of a Galilean carpenter, 
who, like many others who preceded him, went 
about among his own people as preacher and 
healer for two or three years, and then was 
accused by them of heresy and sedition, and 
put to death by the Roman authorities? 

I firmly believe that if Jesus had lived in the 
time of Isaiah — a creative, prophetic period 
in the history of Israel — instead of that of 
Caiaphas, he would have suffered no violence. 
Jesus’ troubles arose from the fact that he was 
a prophet who fell among priests: a creative 
thinker and reformer who appeared in the 
midst of scribes and theologians who, being 
wedded to tradition, hated and feared change. 
Jewish nationalism had been destroyed, and 
the vigor of the people was at a very low ebb. 

Now, the modem liberals face a somewhat 
similar situation . The Unitarian body — whose 
founders were the pioneers of liberalism in 
America — are especially antagonized (theo- 
logically) by the orthodox. But the liberals 
are not limited to Unitarianism: a great host 
of them pervade the Protestant communion. 
Therefore, in speaking of modem religious 
thinkers I shall use the more inclusive term 
'liberals,’ rather than a denominational desig- 
nation. 
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The seekers of the Light arc one. 

One in the freedom of the truth, 

One in the joys of path untrod. 

One in the soul’s perennial youth. 

One in the large thought of God. 

The liberals are charged with the ‘crime 
that they make of Jesus a mere man. I, for one, 
know no such phrase. Man is man, and not a 
mere man. So Jesus spoke of himself, ‘ a man 
who hath told you the truth.’ He called his 
humble disciples sons of God, and not mere 
men. 

What our orthodox friends need to know — 
among other things — is that we liberals are 
not an authoritative institution. As free, spir- 
itually affiliated individuals and churches, we 
have been and are truth-seekers and not creed- 
makers. On the whole, we are freely and 
definitely committed to the acceptance of the 
valid conclusions of modem scholarship with 
regard to Jesus’ essential humanity. Therefore, 
to us Jesus’ commanding position in the world 
is due to the fact that he was a man in whom 
the spiritual genius of humanity — whose 
source is God — rose to supreme height. 

In accepting the spiritual leadership of Jesus 
— the First Citizen of religious democracy — 
what we have in mind is the leadership of 
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greatness, and not of assumed authority; of 
example, and not of command. Nor would we 
lapse into that unwarrantable mystical mood 
and implore the long-departed Jesus to do for 
us what we only can and must do for ourselves. 
We would no more do this than we would pray 
to Washington and Lincoln to perform our 
patriotic duties, nor to Plato to do our thinking 
for us. 

Nor is our reverence for Jesus less sincere and 
less vitalizing because we do not indulge our- 
selves in calling him, ‘ Lord, Lord.’ We revere 
him because — inspired and heartened by his 
example — we would, like him, tread the 
rugged road of noble purpose and spiritual 
heroism, and earnestly endeavor to realize his 
great precepts in our own lives and the life of 
the world. No other spiritual leader can be so 
inspiring and no example so permeative as 
Jesus of Nazareth. Our literature is saturated 
with his thoughts and thoughts about him. 

‘ His name is not so much written as plowed 
into the history of the world.’ 

We also would share with the Christian 
generations the idealization of his person. We 
are by no means averse to that idealization 
which is guided by reason and in touch with 
reality. But we are decidedly opposed to that 
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dogmatism which — under the guise of ideali- 
zation — removes Jesus of Nazareth from the 
human sphere. 

As a matter of fact, the Church never knew 
the real Nazarene, either as a man or as a 
teacher. Its theological inheritance was more 
Greek than Hebrew. It grew and flourished 
on Gentile soil. Its pioneer theologian was 
Paul, and its converts were largely of pagan 
origin. When the Church adopted their mys- 
teries (sacraments), the adherents of the pagan 
cults came into it where they had their doc- 
trines under a new management. 

Now, Paul — as seen in his writings — is at 
once a revealer and a mystifier. His spiritual 
passion is deep and his moral ideals high. His 
interpretation of the Christian faith is rich in 
moral precepts and permeated with a sincere 
and intense conviction. Yet his deep concern 
about his own salvation makes him speak often 
in mystical and rhetorical terms of uncertain 
meaning. His saying — seemingly in a mo- 
ment of nervous introspection — ‘O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death?’ is of that kind. He was 
not such a wretch, if we are to judge him by 
his lofty teachings. Here he seems to disown 
his moral sense. And in his saying ‘It is not 
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I that live, but Christ livcth in me,’ in order 
to exalt Christ, he obliterates his own per- 
sonality. In ail this he sets an example not 
altogether safe to follow. It has done much 
harm as a standard by which the Church 
has measured human personality. Men have 
been taught that in them there is nothing good; 
that all the good was in Christ. 

Some time ago an orthodox preacher said in 
a sermon, ‘A Christian is a man in whom self 
is decreasing, and Christ increasing.’ This 
must mean that self in the individual must go, 
and Christ take its place. Could the conclu- 
sion here be any other than that man is nothing 
and a supernatural Christ is all? This seems to 
derive from the Oriental philosophy which 
says, God is the All, and human personality — 
considered as an entity — is an illusion. 

It does not seem possible that there can be 
serious disagreement that the purpose of re- 
ligion is to elevate the individual and make 
htm increasingly sure of himself and able to 
develop his own spiritual possibilities. The 
real value of a great personality, like that of 
Jesus, is to be found not in its solitariness, but 
in the fact that it is an impressive evidence 
which is to be found — in various degrees — 
in the rank and file of human individuals. 
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For how could wc profit by the teaching and 
example of a great man if we were not par- 
takers of his nature? It is a condemnation of 
humanity to say that only great personalities 
are divine, and the rest of men are carnal. 

Not so do we understand Jesus. We believe, 
as he did, that the spirit which dwelt in him 
dwells in us — according to our measure — 
as our divine inheritance. If a great spiritual 
leader is to be of real value to humanity, his 
leadership must be such as to produce leaders 
from the rank and file of his fellow men — as 
a line of succession — and encourage self-rule 
in other men to the end that spiritual democ- 
racy may be established and maintained. This 
is also the purpose of political democracy; it is 
to make the average individual, and not only 
the few exceptional men, the embodiment of 
law and order. The followers must be so en- 
couraged, else democracy is doomed to failure. 
Similarly, if goodness and holiness are to be 
found only in Christ and in God, then human- 
ity is a mere superfluity. 

It is this low estimate of man and the dwell- 
ing of the Church on ‘ original sin’ instead of 
original virtue, together with the Calvinistic 
doctrine of total depravity, that opened the 
chasm between theology and progress. It is 
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this that brought into being such hymns as 
‘ Oh, to be nothing, nothing, but a broken and 
empty vessel at thy feet.’ A sad conception of 
the human soul, which to Jesus is of infinite 
worth. It made this world seem to be nothing 
but a ‘ vale of tears,' and assured men that they 
were helpless and needed a supernatural Re- 
deemer. So the Redeemer the Church offered 
was not Jesus of Nazareth, but ‘God the Son’ 
brought into this world — at the Council of 
Nicea — by the will of a Roman emperor. 

The Church proclaimed itself the divine 
guardian of helpless man, and the custodian 
and dispenser of the sacramental means of his 
salvation. And it must be said here that the 
sacraments — both those derived from pagan- 
ism and those originated by the Church — 
were by no means devoid of ethical values. 
They were also — even as myths — very help- 
ful to those spiritually sick. The Church had 
also its wealth of devotion, philanthropy, and 
scholarship. Its bishops fought valiantly in 
defense of the common people against tyran- 
nical rulers. But, alas, in course of time the 
Church became infected with the disease it 
meant to eradicate. It assumed an imperialistic 
position of ecclesiastical authority, supreme 
and infallible. This lust for undisputed power 
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on the part of the Church made of Christianity 
a religion suppressive of individual freedom: 
the sacraments became a dictator’s weapons 
instead of a means of grace. It would be amus- 
ing, if it were not so devastating, to think of 
the ‘holy sacraments* — administered in the 
name of Christ — appearing on the same chart 
with the frightful Inquisition and its instru- 
ments of torture and death. No heretic had a 
right to live. 

Thus far I have traced the course of events 
in the life of Jesus — from the Jordan to 
Nicca — and the myths and legends which 
overlaid his real and simple story as found in 
the older strata of the Gospels, before they 
were alloyed with the thoughts of later theo- 
logians, which were read back into Jesus’ 
mind. The miraculous tales which clustered 
around Jesus’ name traveled down the stream 
of time as oral traditions — for at least two 
generations — before they were recorded. And, 
then, the copyists and commentators added to 
and amplified those stories for several genera- 
tions thereafter. 

Now modem scholars — the guides of Chris- 
tian liberals — have been engaged in removing 
those incrustations, and revealing underneath 
the true picture of Jesus in the older Gospels. 
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Through the openings they have made, we are 
able and glad to see our brother and guide, 
Jesus — a son of man and a son of God. In 
his teachings we find no reference to Jehovah, 
the god of thunder, who loved only one People, 
had only one Son, inspired only one Book, and, 
according to the Roman Catholics, established 
only one Church — that is, their own. To 
Jesus God is the loving Father of all men, 
whose healing mercy embraces the just and the 
unjust, and is the inspirer of all the souls that 
seek Him. 

Again we find that Jesus was no magician 
and no miracle-worker. Whatever view we 
may take of the ‘miracles’ of the Gospels, we 
can at least clearly see that Jesus was con- 
stantly struggling against the crude super- 
naturalism of his day. He refused with indig- 
nation and scorn the demand for a ‘sign’ from 
heaven, regarding this demand as an indica- 
tion of the corruption and perversity of those 
who made it. ‘ An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign, and there shall no 
sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah. For 
even as Jonah became a sign to the Ninevites, 
so shall the Son of man be to this generation. 
. . . The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall con- 
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dcmn it: for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and, behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here.’ ‘ Here one might say that Jesus had 
no more regard for miracles than modem men 
of science have. What he had for his fellow 
men was preaching and loving services. 

What Jesus preached was not dogmas: it 
was the more abundant life — being and doing. 
Not wait, but ‘seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’ With a 
gentle, sympathetic touch, he said to the sick 
man, ‘Arise and walk.’ To the sinful woman, 
'Go thy way; henceforth sin no more.’ To 
the young man who was gratified to know that 
the two greatest commandments were those 
which enjoined love to God and love to man, 
Jesus said, ‘This do, and thou shalt live.’ 
Again, in the Sermon on the Mount, he says: 
‘ Forgive if you would be forgiven. . . . Do to 
others as ye would that they should do unto 

you Have faith; love and serve; pray and 

give alms, but not in order to be seen of men.’ 
As a full-grown son of God, Jesus assured his 
lesser brethren that if they would use their 
spiritual gifts, they also would realize their 
divine sonship and become co-workers with the 
Father, and unconquerable by any inward or 
outward evil. 

* Luke 
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Samuel Longfellow gives Jesus’ thought a 
moving expression in the simple but beautiful 
hymn: 


Go forth to life, O child of earth! 

Still mindful of thy heavenly birth: 

Thou art not here for case or sin. 

But manhood's noble crown to win. 

Though passion’s fires arc in thy soul. 

Thy spirit can their flames control; 

Though tempters strong beset thy way. 

Thy spirit is more strong than they. 

Go on from innocence of youth 

To manly pureness, manly truth: 

God’s angels still arc near to save. 

And God himself doth help the brave. 

Then forth to life, O child of earth! 

Be worthy of thy heavenly birth! 

For noble service thou art here; 

Thy brothers help, thy God revere! 

Did Jesus fail? He failed with his own 
people, or rather they did fail to understand 
him. His real victory came after his death: 
for he spoke not only to the Jews of his genera- 
tion, but to the ages. It was the great and 
inerasable impression he made upon his dis- 
ciples — which put new life and courage in 
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them — that gave the Christian movement its 
start. But for that reawakening, the Twelve 
would have returned to their humble occupa- 
tions, and Paul remained an orthodox Jew — 
zealous of the Law — instead of becoming ‘ an 
apostle of Christ Jesus.’ 

Yes, Jesus spoke to the ages, and he still 
speaks. The ages, in which his human per- 
sonality, his loving character, and his simple 
theology were obscured by mythical, intricate 
theologies, were ages in which absolutism — 
with its ‘infallible’ dogmas — flourished in 
both Church and State. The common people 
were made utterly dependent upon the mercy — 
if any — of their rulers. This world in which 
they ware (in a modem phrase) only ‘ yes men’ 
had no allurements for them to ‘go forth to 
life.’ Life in this sinful world seemed not 
worth the living, and threatened damnation 
hereafter. ‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you’ was not what the people were taught, 
but that all men are ‘conceived in sin, and 
bom in iniquity.’ Only belief in a Redeemer- 
Lord and the worship of the Trinity in Unity 
made salvation from eternal suffering sure. 
The one and only Redeemer was the Christ of 
the ‘ holy’ ecclesiastical councils. 

In connection with the foregoing, I will 
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quote the section of the Athanasian Creed 
which presents the doctrine of the Trinity and 
its saving grace, in a nutshell. I recall that a 
mathematician — after hearing me recite that 
section in a sermon — said to me with a broad 
smile: ‘Can you explain this thing? To me it 
is an arithmetical puzzle.’ All I could say to 
him was, ‘ It is so also to me.’ Here is the said 
section: 

The Father is made of none: neither created; 
nor begotten. 

The Son is of the Father alone: nor made, 
nor created, but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and the Son : 
not made, neither created, nor begotten, but 
proceeding. 

Thus there is one Father, not three Fathers; 
one Son, not three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not 
three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this Trinity none is before or after 
another: none is greater or less than another. 
But the whole three Persons are coetemal to- 
gether, and coequal. 

So that in all things, as aforesaid, the Unity 
in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to be 
worshiped. 

He therefore that will be saved, must think 
of the Trinity.* 


Schaff, Hiltary of th Christian Chmh, vol. HI, p. 693. 
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But ‘the old order changcth, yielding place 
to new.’ The sixteenth century was the dawn 
of a new age. Then the heralds of democracy 
began to form their ranks; Protestantism was 
bom, and Jesus’ Unitarianism reborn. The 
progress of this theology has been so steady 
that the nineteenth century saw Unitarian 
views widely spread among the Trinitarian 
churches: and the originally small Unitarian 
leaven continues to leaven the great lump. 

Last year I happened to meet a Catholic 
priest at a summer resort. Notwithstanding 
the fact that he was an orthodox of the ortho- 
dox, and I a heretic of the heretics, the occa- 
sion proved a pleasant one to both of us. Dur- 
ing the week we spent together, we entered 
into many discussions; first of religion in gen- 
eral, and then Catholicism and Protestantism 
— Trinitarian and Unitarian. 

Once I asked him his opinion of a possible 
retmion of the Protestant bodies with the 
mother Church. His answer was, ‘How could 
the Church favor such a thing, while the 
Protestant denominations are fast becoming 
Unitarians?’ He smiled when I said, ‘We 
Unitarians bless the Lord for that, and hope 
and pray that Rome will not indefinitely op- 
pose our theology.’ 
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Yes, Protestantism is fast becoming Uni- 
tarian, and, as fast, the old orthodoxy is de- 
clining. In proportion, Jesus of Nazareth is 
increasing, and the supernatural Christ of the 
ecclesiastical Councils, of blessed memory, is 
decreasing. 

In this democratic, scientific age — with its 
hosts of free schools and universities — the 
doctrines of a triune God, of eternal hell-fire, 
and of miraculous salvation are very little, if 
any, preached in evangelical churches: and, as 
little questioning would reveal, less believed 
by millions of their laity. The precious 
thought that man can and must work out his 
own salvation in this world, and not beg for 
it from a higher power, prevails. It is certain 
that there is no frce-lunch counter in this 
universe, and as certain that ‘whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 

The Christ of Unitarianism is Jesus of 
Nazareth: our brother and guide. Looking 
through the few apertures which his recorded 
life opens to us into that vaster unrecorded life, 
we see in his personality a manifestation of the 
divine: ‘full of grace and truth.’ Jesus’ per- 
sonality towers high above, and illuminates 
his words and deeds. And it is that uncom- 
prehended soul — which formed such close 
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fellowship with the Controller of Destiny that 
he knew Him as a loving Father — that fas- 
cinates and commands. 

It is Jesus’ personality and the personalities 
of those who grew into his likeness — through 
these nineteen centuries — that give the Chris- 
tian message concreteness and significance. He 
may — as some allege — have borrowed from 
former generations all the precepts he taught; 
yet history amply sustains the fact that as a 
borrower the Nazarene had the matchless selec- 
tive genius. He not only knew how and what 
to borrow, but could so vitalize and fuse his 
borrowings together and so charge them with 
divine enthusiasm as to make their march 
through the centuries irresistible. 

Jesus’ firm faith in God, and in his fellow 
men, his befriending the friendless and giving 
hope to the hopeless, the sacrificial adven- 
tures of his love, even among the humblest, 
and his patience and his peace charm the 
modem mind. This is why the liberals rever- 
ently accept the leadership of Jesus and deeply 
feel the inspiration of his example, which 
lightens the burdens of life for all those who 
walk the way of life with him. 

All this is represented by Washington Glad- 
den, in his treasured hymn in which he con- 
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templates, humbly, reverently, prayerfully, 
Jesus’ personality and example, and expresses 
his own eager desire to be led by him: 

O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 

Tell me thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 

Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning words of love; 

Teach me the wayward feet to stay. 

And guide them in the homeward way. 

Teach me thy patience; still with thee 
In closer, dearer company. 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strongs 
In trust that triumphs over wrong; 

In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way; 

In peace that only thou canst give — 

With thee, O Master, let me live I 

What a priceless meditation such a hymn is 
with which to open each day, as a true follower 
of Jesus, in thought and deed. 

And I can find no better, no more inclusive 
bond of fellowship for any church than the 
following, which is generally adopted by the 
Unitarian churches: ‘In the freedom of the 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for 
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the worship of God and the service of man. 
Here there is no dogma and no creed, but a 
voluntary resolve to follow the Master in wor- 
ship and service. 

Jesus is our supreme spiritual Guide: the 
first among many brethren. Our reverence for 
him is also reverence for what is noblest in 
ourselves. like the sound of music to a march- 
ing army is the inspiration of his career to the 
spiritual teachers of our own day. It comes to 
us across the centuries both as a challenge and 
a reinforcement to 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

'Stablish, continue our march. 

On, to the bound of the waste; 

On, to the City of God. 


THE END 









